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CHAPTER XXI. 
He who makes too certain of his game 
May sometime hold the losing cards; 
‘true confidence is never forward, 

Tue Towers, as Sir Ralph had said, was a grand 
pla:e, and Mr. Clifford had an opportunity to ad- 
wire it in silence, 

A couple of grooms sprang forward to seize the 
horses, another stood ready tohelp Sir Ralph alight, 
and a footman was already at the door to waft them 
in with his magnificence. 

Lady Besant was in the drawing-room, and there 
the gentlemen sought her. 

Her ladyship was the widow of a City knight 
when Mr. Besant married her—was as insipid as 
her son, but like him with one characteristic; he 
thought, dreamt of and lived for fox-hunting, she 
thought, dreamt of and lived to talk of the late 
lamented Sir Ferrers, of whom she had a far higher 
opinion than of her last husband. 

Sir Alderman Ferrers was always brought upon 
the board and made to posture, dance and exhibit 
until her hearers were bored to death, and dreaded 
the name of alderman as they should dread the evil 
one. 
‘* Well, Sir Ralph, this is a pleasure,” she said, 
taking off her gold spectacles and regarding first 
Sir Ralph, then Mr. Clifford with an insipid, unmean- 
ing smile. “‘ And, Mr. Clifford, lam happy to see you, 
sir; my son has told me of your wonderful singing. 
Pray sit down.” 

The two visitors took the chairs Mr. Besant put 
for them. 

He flung himself with a thud upon a delicate 
lounge, and smiled insipidl¥ all around. 

“Found Sir Ralph and Mr. Clifford on the road, 
brought them here for a glass of wine.” 

“ Quite right ; so good of Sir Ralph to come—and 
Mr. Clifford,’’ she added, as if anxious not to offend 
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[IN THE CORRIDOR. } 


the “ gentlemanly tutor,”’ as sheafterwarda called 
him, to harmonize her son’s less complimentary 
* tutor fellow.” 

‘**Mr. Clifford,” she repeated, thoughtfully. “ Any 
connection of the Cliffords of Mount Clifford ?” 

“ No connection, my lady,”’ replied Mr. Clifford. 

“ Cliffords of Yorkshire perhaps ?’’ she suggested, 
ad ‘ting, ‘* Sir Alderman Ferrers, my first husband, 
knew the Cliffords of Yorkshire.” 

‘“No,” he said, again, ‘no connection of the 
Cliffords of Yorkshire.’’ 

Then, in despair, the relict of Alderman Ferrers 
and Squire Besant asked Sir Ralph over again how 
dear Lilian was. 

Sir Ralph told her again that Miss Lilian was in 
perfect health and out riding. 

* Ah, delightful exercise, the most refreshing and 
healthful. 1am sure the poor alderman was quite 
ridiculous on horses. He would say, ‘ride, ride, 
take horse exercise for everything. If you’ve a 
headache, toothache, anything wrong with the lungs 
—ride. Poor dear Sir Alderman, he was never off a 
horse’s back.” 

And she sighed. 

Sir Ralph murmured some answer inaudibly, and 
changed the subject. 

* These are beautiful flowers, Lady Besant ; we 
have none like them at Rivershall.’’ 

* Well, yes, I think they are fine, but, there, I take 
such care of them. Iam sure if they were children 
——But, there, I can’t wonder; I got my love of 


: flowers from the pooralderman. Sir Ferrers doted on 


flowers ; they are earth’s jewels he wouldsay. That 
is his portrait, Mr, Clifford ; you will observe that he 
has a rose—a Marshal Neil—in his button-hole.”’ 

Mr. Clifford, as desired, observed that he had; and 
was wondering what he should say, when Mr. Besant, 
to the relief of all parties, jumped up with a clash 
and proposed that they should go and see the new 
biiliard-room. 

“* Certainly,” said Sir Ralph, with stately prompti- 
tude. ‘ And, as we are short of time, we will take 
our departure from the east court.” 

They took their leave of.her iadyship, and mounted 
the grand ataircasv,; which, like that at Kivershall, 
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was lined with family portraits, men in armour, ard 
coats of arms, 

‘“*Here’s the room, just had it fitted up,” said 
Mr. Besant, entering a large room splendidly de« 
corated and arranged as a billiard saloon. 

‘* Very fine indeed, Harry,” said Sir Ralph. 

“Well, come, we must tempt you over to the 
Towers, Sir Ralph. Good table, eh? Do you play, 
Mr.—Mr. Clifford ?—can’t remember your name for 
the life of me.” 

‘** No,” said the tutor, “I regret to say I cannot.” 

* Ah, that’s a pity, it’s a fine game. Hullo,” 
stamping to the window, “here’s Miss Melville, 
thought [ heard a horse’s trot.” 

Sir Ralph looked out and waved his hand with a 
sudden sunlight gleam upon his hard face. 

“ She has heard we were here, and come on,” he 
said, ‘‘ no doubt.” 

‘The more the merrier,” said Mr. Bessant, with a 
slightly heightened colour. ‘* We'll go down, eh ? 
Hullo! they’re coming up,” he added, looking over 
the balustrade. 

‘* Yes, to see your new billiard-room, Mr. Besant,” 
said Lilian’s clear voice. 

“* All right, Sir Ralph’s here,” said Mr. Besant. 

He did not add “ Mr. Clifford,” and Lilian started 
slightly, with an imperceptible frown, as her eyes 
fell upon that gentleman standing beside the table. 

‘I was coming across the ten-acre and heard that 
you had gone up to the Towers, so 1 made up my 
mind suddenly to come to you.” 

‘On the flash of the moment, 1s the poor aldere 
man would have said,” murmured Lady Besant. 
** And what do you think of the room, my Cear ?”’ 

“It is beautiful,” said Lilian. ‘“* What a nice 
table! and what are those things ?’’ pointing to a 
pair of boxing-gloves that were hung under a pair 
of foils upon the wall. 

* Boxing-gloves, Miss Melville,” said Mr. Besant, 
with a grin, reaching them down. ‘ Boxing is all 
the fashion now. And these,” taking down the foils, 
** are for fencing.” 

Then, as she examined the slight steel blades, ha 
turned to tie silent tutor aad, hoping to make himy 





ridiculous, said: 
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little attention and a quick eye. “Take this and 


“And, without waiting for the refusal which he 
felt certain was coming, he thrust-the handle of the 
foil into Mr. Clifford’s hand. 

There was a moment’s silence, Lilian’s eyes sought 
the ground, Sir Ralph, feeling for the futor and dis- 
liking with all a gentleman’s hatred of cadism such 
insolent treatment of the man who might be con- 
sidered under his protection, was about to put his 
veto upon the performance, but before he could 
speak Mr. Besant had caught up the other foil and 
thrown himself into position. 

** So,” he said, ‘‘ stand so.” 3 

“Tike this?” said Mr. Clifford, quietly, putting 
himself also en garde. ' ‘ 

“‘Yos, that’s it,” said the other, with a grin. 
** Now look out!” 

And he commenced the attack. . 

But to the astonishment of all, especially the in- 
solent fox-hunter, the quiet tutor had warded off the 
sudden attack and was handling the delicate foil 
with the utmost dexterity and grace. 

Nettled by the thwarting of his design to make 
the tutor fellow ridiculous, Mr. Besant redoubled his 
ardour, and was staggered and thoroughly dumb- 
founded to find his weapon jerked from his hand 
and flying with terrific force towards the ceiling, 

The silence that followed for the next moment 
was something extracrdinary. : 

Mr. Clifford stooped and recovered the fallen foil. 

“You were @ff-your guard, sir,” he said, quietly, 
handing it to his astonished opponent. 

“ Yo-s, youwmever ‘told me you understood——” 
he muttered. 


“You nover gave “me time;” said Mr. Clifford, | 


gravely, withoutithe slightest:appearance of triumph, 

and carefully averting his glancefrom that of Lilian, 

which he knewwas fixed wpon his face. : 
“Well, det ms have another bout,” said Mr. 


Besactt, 

But Mr. Clifford had put down jhis foil. 

“Thank you;” heaid, “ but” 

“ Oh, come on,” said Mr'Besant, londly. ‘You 
won’t get it so easily this time, I can tell you. I 
was off my guard—regular taken‘n. Comealong !”’ 

Thus ‘rudely pressed, Mr. Clifford resumed the 
foil andonee «more stood theattack. 

This ‘time Mir. Besant was more careful, butit was 
evident to Sir Ralph, who knew semethingvof the 
art, and to Lilianjwho could tell byMr. Clifford’sfaee, 
that the “ tutor fellow ” was ‘but playing-with his 
opponentjanél mw few minutes Lilian's face—she 
had been watdhing withiap#rkling eyes every move- 
ment of the glancing’steel—fiushed a fierce crimson 
as the foilwwaswrested from Mr. Besant’s wrist and 
the point 6f‘thettutor’s foil touched his breast. 

Mr. Clifford G@ined alone that evening, and Sir 
Ralph, in his absence, spoke of his fencing exploit 
with stately satisfaction. 

**You would have been surprised, madam,” he 
said, turning to Miss Lucas, who sat listening as 
quictly as usual, “you would have been surprised 
at the dexterity with which Mr. Clifford handled his 
weapon. Really I had not given him credit for so 
much skill or strength—for it requires strength to 
wrest a foil from your opponent’s hand as he did.” 

‘Indeed, why should you not ?”’ said Miss Lucas, 
with the air of one seeking information. 

“Why?” hesitated Sir Ralph. ‘“ Mr. Clifford 
does not look strong and—ahem—struck me as 
being somewhat delicient in manly accomplish- 
ments.” 

Lilian looked up quickly, she had been listening, 
for a wonder, as quietly as Miss Kate herself, with 
her eyes fixed upon the tablecloti and her hands 
clasped gracefully upon her lap. 

Now she spoke with almost too indifferent an 
air, and her eyes, instead of meeting her father’s, 
looked beyond them thoughtfully. 

** You do not know, papa,” she said. 

“He said he did not ride,” said Sir Ralph. 

* And that is all he has declared himself ignorant 
of, and it’s only one of many accomplishments. He 
did not say he could fence, and you see he can. 
Perhaps he can shoot, swim, walk, play billiards, 
and drive a tandem with Mr. Besant himself.” 

Sir Ralph laughed. 

“* Poor Harry!’’ he said, “I was sorry for him; 
= no blame could be laid on Mr. Clifford’s shoul- 

ers.” 

‘The sword was forced into his hand,” said Lilian. 

** And would have been beaten out of it again if 
he had not taken the defensive,’’ concluded Sir 
Ralph. “Yes, it was very mortifying, but it was 
Harry’s own doing entirely. I fancy he will fight 
shy of your quict-looking tutor for the future.” 

Lilian laughed. 

Mrs, Lucas, who pleaded ignorance of the whole 
art and mystery of fencing as an excuse, begged for 
the particulars and got them, this time from Lilian, 
who told the story of Mr. Besant’s discomfiture with 
her usual calmness and candour. 

“Very remarkable,’ said the expressionless go- 


“Do you fence? hi'’a veryseasy, only wants a 
; % ae for the present—she resumed it ;again on paper, 





*verness, “‘ very,”’ and so finished the subject ; (that 


for, like-the preceding evening, Miss Lucas retired 
to her correspondence. 

With the usual privilege we can follow her, creep 
through the keyhole, and look over her shoulder as 
she writes. It is along letter already, for several 
aa of it lie locked in the desk ; this page is num- 

ered ten, and commences thus: 

“The young man of whom I have told you in the 
first part of this letter is here still, and, from all I 
can see, likely to remain for some time. The Italian 
lessons are supplemented by those of music and 
singing, the first of whichthe gave yesterday. I can 
almost hear you askingume how he is received and 
treated and what effect hewwill ive upon the course 
of events at Rivershall. 

‘Sir Ralph evidenthy likes him; he treats iim with 
a stately condescension—Rhad almost written kind- 
ness—which he doesm6ét-extend towne. Not that I 
would complain ; I am-well'treated: and am in the 
confidenee of the heiress#fithis:great place, but you 
know better than I cantéllyyou that were my path 
one.of thorns and misery I»would:tread it cheerfully 
in obediextee to your command. —As for Miss Mel- 
willeiit és difficult to form ‘conclusion, but, watch- 
dmgevery look, gesture,sand word she expresses in 
thisatbsence, I take it that there is little chance of 
romance resulting from his presenee. 

“Bir Rakih is too proud to fear any ill «conse- 

s this rash introduction of aihandsome 
‘tutor, hettrusts in his daughter's inborn ‘pride and 
@ignity ‘to prevent any «f ‘the ‘romantic wesults 
msually produced by the comnexion, ana,from all [ 
@an'see, heis ju d. Thegirl ds beautiful, but, 
as [have ‘written, proud. Westcrdwy Ijpassed the 
@rawing-room’seonafter the:music kesson had con- 
@ided,.and saw ‘through the lit of “the door that 
whe was crying. I learnt from her mutterings that 
whe ‘was ‘reproaching herself for being ‘too free with 
Mr. Clifford. Tonight she told me, withouta change 
f eolour cr countenance, the oulars of the 
«scene in'Mr. Besantis'billiardsroom, which you have 
already read on @ jpreceding page. Prom these 
slight signs, added*tother general treatmrent-of him, 
I gather'that there ismo hance of ther falling in 
love, as the foolish have tit, with any orowhose birth 
andeantecedents seem.so misty as Mr. Clifferd's. 

** Of him I know dittle. He is a melanchobyyoung 
man, andsspends most of his time in his ownapart- 
ments. I «promised 
means copies-of amy detters he might receive, imt>e 
has neither written nor ‘received one. No-one thas 
paid him a visit, nor has he held-agyeommunication 
withany one so far.as I can leat, Jf you wish me 
‘to watch more closely upon his‘teadkand will point 
out-some mode which L.do nebmesryet perceive, I will 
followat and unearthihim. | 

“‘ Mr. Besant’s courtship has not progressed, but 
I am convinced that she will follow her father’s 
wish without a thought of hesitation, and, as I have 
explained, it is to Sir ‘Ralph’s interest that she 
should become mistress of the Towers estate. 

“This, I think, is all I have to write. If I have 
omitted any slight thing which you would wish to 
know or | should have written, 1am not conscious 
of it. I am'‘here to do your bidding, and I have for 
no single moment forgotten it. My life is at your 
disposal, and’you can only render it endurable by 
using it in your service. if for:what little | do you 
would vouchsafe me one reward I wouid esteem it as 
a fresh instance of your great, immeasurable noble- 
ness. [ask only one line ‘to say that you are alive, 
in health, and that these reports reach you.”’ 

Here came the signature, a firm, steady one, 
though the pale, set face was quivering with emo- 
tion and the tears which should have been moisten- 
ing the paper were drying up into-globules of fire 
behind the eyelids. 

Truly, if Kate Lucas sinned for her love she like- 
wise suffered for it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn not 


one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the laughing dewdrop from the sun. 
Wordsworth. 
Where love has the will depend on't P 

*Twill fiud a way. Prior. 
Amonast the many at Rivershall with whom Mr. 
Clifford stood as a favourite was an old gardener by 
the name of Druitt. He had been attached to the 
house of Melville ever since he had drawn breath, for 
his mother had been one of old Lady Melville’s do- 
mestics at the time of his birth, which event trans- 

pired at the same hour as the birth of Sir Ralph. 
Sir Ralph always treated old Druitt with gracious 
cordiality, and never thought of disputing his word, 
or countermanding any order he. had given re- 
specting the ornamental part of the grounds. Some- 
times the old baronet’s and the old gardener’s wills 
clashed, but the former always gave way, usually 
with a smile anda “ Ha, well, if Mr. Druitt said 


d to obtain for you ‘by some) 





soyilet it bowo, let it be sopplease,”.and 80 it always 


was. 

Now old Jaok Druitt had taken’a vast fancy to 
the young tutor in his obstinate, grim, wooden- 
headed sortof way, and had gone so far out of his 
usual course, which was to speak well of no man, as. 
to say that “‘ Master Clifford was a gentleman every 
inch of him, anda true-hearted un.” 

As such things usually do travel the story of Mr. 
Clitford’s triumph at the Towers had reached the 
servants’ hall at Rivershall, and from there to Jack’s 
cottage in the hollow. He had relished the story— 
highly spiced, no doubt, before it reached him— 
immensely, and was chuckling over it, fly-rod in 
hand by the river bank the next morning when Mr, 
Clifford came strolling mp. 

‘Good morning,” said the tutor, with his usual, 
cordiality, ‘‘ have you had:any sport ?”’ 

“ Ain’t begun yet,’said Jack, gruffly. ‘Can’t 
- my fly onnoshow. ~Getting blind I be, getting 

nd.’ 

“*Letame see if I can manage it,” said Mr. Clif- 
ford, and taking the line out-ef the old, wrinkled 
hands the ‘tied the fly on. 

‘* There you are,” he said, “‘e@nd mow I wish you 
good fortune.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” saidJjadk—he said “ sir” 
to no man, the squire,as‘he called Sir Ralph, not 
excepted. ‘* Won’t *ee:have a try yoursel’ ?’’ 

“1 don’t know how,”’ said the tutor, holding his 
thands ‘behind him, with a\smile, and thinking of 
‘his ‘book all t’ while as Jack thought. 

‘Well, I'll show een,” said Jack, and threw the. 
line. “*'That’s it; now try yoursel’.” 

Mr. Clifford tried with sovso success, and tried 
again. It was not so easy ‘as it looked, but Jack. 
gave ‘him a hint or two,and after a few minutes’ 
practice’he caught:the knack. 

“$Come,”’ said Jack, “I be a clever man, I’so 
taugitt the teacher ;” and he chuckled grimly. 

‘th, any one can do that, Jack,” said Mr. Clif- 
ford,/smiling. “‘ But this is something learnt, it will 
be change from reading. What do you catch ?” 

““Trout,” said Jack, sententiously, “if you can.” 

“‘Justso,” said the:tutor; ‘well, I know you can, 
ana I hepeyou-will ‘this morning ;” and with his 
grave, pleasant nod he walked on. 

Jack dooked after him for a minute and then went. 
to»work. 

Butithe work was to be interrupted that morning, 
Mor presently the sight he loved best in the world 
came ‘tripping wp, ‘and ‘Miss Melville’s sweet voico 
said close to his elbow: 

‘Fishing again, Jack !” 

“Yes, Miss Lily,” said the old man, turning to 
her with the light of devoted love in his eyes. 
. ron Miss Lily, poor, ugly old Jack be a trying his. 

uck,’ 
She stood behind him on the same spot as the 
tutor had stood, aud looked almost as grave. 

Jack thought and he said so in his plain and pri- 
vileged way. 

“You be growing almost as serious as Master 
Clifford, Miss Lily ; he be a spoiling of yon, that 
he be, a fillin’? of your sweet head wi’ book-non- 
sense and furrin palaver.” 

Miss Lily laughed. 

“So you think I am looking grave, do you, Jack? 
Well, it’s nearly time, isn’t it?” 

“ You be a child, achild!’’ he retorted. ‘‘ Talkin” 
o’ time, why, it bean’t more than t’other day 
that I were a lookin’ at you in the cradle; a sweet 
pretty babe you was, Miss Lily, as pretty a one as 
you'd see in——”’ 

‘** And so that was’ Mr. Clifford standing here just 
now, was it?” said Miss Melville, interrupting what 
usually threatened to be along description of his 
dear little missie at three weeks old. 

“I didn’t say so,” said Jack, naively; “but it. 
it were him, ’tis true.” 

‘** And -what was he doing, Jack, fishing ?” 

“No, trying; and that’s avery different thing,” 
and he grinned. “He put on a fly for me; he’s 
allus ready to do anybody a good turn, and I showed. 
*’un how to handle t’ rod.” 

** Oh,” said Miss Melville. 

**'T’ poor chap is gettin’ addled wi’ the sight o” 
book farnin’,” continued Jack, wisely. ‘“ He'll be 
an old man before t’ crows are upif un don’t take 
care. That’s what book larnin’ does for everybody. 
Let him learn to throw a fly, it’ll be a change for 
un—take him from them. books, maybe.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Melville. “* And he is going te 
learn, is he, Jack ?” 

Jack shook his head. 

»” he said, “he hain’t got a rod for one 
thing 


‘*'lhat’s your old rod in your hand, there, Jack, 
is it not?’’ said Miss Melville, by way of reply. 

“Yes,” said old Jack, and looked at her inquir- 
ingly. ‘It hain’t the one as I've got at home.” 

* No,” said Lilian, with a smile, and looking at 
the water instead of Jack’s inquiring eye. *“* Why 
did P an not offer to lend Mr. Clifford your rod, 
Jack ?” 
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“Th ?” said Jack, stopping half-way in a throw 
and looking at her with all his eyes. ‘‘‘ Oh, I see, 
I see! why didn’t I lend un ‘the rod, why didn’t I 
lend un—— 

“Yes, I suppose, Jack, ‘youthought you ‘would 
bring the best rod up tothe house and leave it for 
him, with Mr. Druitt’s compliments, did:yon not ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Jatk, who was not'so: dull) asi he 
looked. “Yes, that be it, with Mr. Druitt’s com- 
pliments, and hopes Mr. Clifford. won't be too,proud 
to accept a.small token of—of——” } 

“ Kindness” supplied Miss Lily, who had, grown 
rather:crimson, and/was more intent upon the water 
than before. 

‘“* Yes, yes,” repeated Jack, slowly, “ kindness. 
Yes, I’ll do it, Miss Lily, to-night,.and.am much ob- 
liged to you.” 

Miss Lily turned upon him rather sharply. 


“ Jack,,you won't tellhim that I snggested———” 


She paused in dismay. 

Jack chuckled. 

‘Don’t you be afeared, Miss Lily;I. bean’t so 
chuckle-headed as I looks—you go along with you— 
with Mr. Druitt’s compliments,” and he laughed 
with enjoyment. 

Miss Lilian smiled and took’out a dainty purse. 

*“ And, Jack, as this oneis old and likely to be 
worn out I—I—yon’!l let me make you a present of 
a new one,”’ and slipped a sovereign into his hand. 

Before he could get his “ thanks ’’ out she had gone, 

Jack dropped the sovereign into his pocket with a 
puzzled look, then ‘suddenly broke into»a grim 
chuckle‘and muttered : 

“*O’ course, 0’ ‘course, ‘it’s ‘Mr. Druitt’s.compli- 
ments, but it’s her present none t’ less. He! He! 
Mr. Druitt’s compliments ! He! He!” 

So it came to pass that: Miss Melville, walking 
along’ tke bank next morning, found Mr. Clifford 
fishing for trout, and stopped with a look of surprise. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Clifford, have you founda 
new amusement ?”’ 

“Yes, Mies Melville,’* hereplied, with a little less 
gravity. ‘‘ Thanks to one of your gardeners,. Mr, 
Druitt; he taught me to throwia fly yesterday,.and 
Jast night sent me thisrodasa present. I can’t think 
what possessed him, but I am more grateful than I 
cau say,” and a alight flush came over his face as he 
turned his head away. 

** Indeed !” she said; ‘‘ Poor old Jack is very grate- 
ful on his part for any'little kindness, lL expect you 
have won his heart in some way.” 

He shook his head. 

“* No,” he said, simply,’** I am unconscious of any- 
thing of the sort, it is a piece of spontaneous good 
nature, for which he will not let me thank him.” 

: : or — rae I know,” said the pg 
ul girl, and with a.good morning as ve as the 
tutor’s she walked on. wet rr, 

‘That afternoon Mr. Clifford hada. hard time of it 
with his imperious.and changeable pupil. 

She would neither play. correctly. nor sing as he 
wished her, and scarcely allowed :him to speak for 
overbearing haughtiness. 

Another man with more years .and greater ex- 
perience in the art of keeping temper might have 
been excused for losing patience and growing irri- 
table, but Mr. Clifford remained as patient and as 
quietly impassable as ever. ‘He bore the beautiful 
girl’s open scorn for his corrections with impene- 
pee serenity, and was only a little more grave than 
usual, 

Once he showed some signs of irritation, but only 
for a moment ; it was produced by’ Lilian’s obstinate 
determination in giving the wrong expression to a 
musical phrase which he had explained to her three 
distinct times, 

On the fourth repetition of the mistake he said, 
with a sudden flush : 

“‘ Miss Melville, is that mistake intentional ?” 

“Sir!” she exclaimed,'in her low, proud voice, 
turning from the score and regarding him with a 
look of haughty surprise. 

He met her gaze unflinchingly and with:a.sorrow- 
= look in his dark eyes that nearly conquered 

er. 

“ Pardon me,”’ he said, withdeep gravity. “Iwas 
hasty. I, could not have explained the passage 
clearly. Will you allow me to play it over foryou ?” 

‘“No, Iam tired,” nid the wilful girl—‘ very 
tired ; I.shall play no more to-day, thank-you.” 

Mr. Clifford bowed, closed the piano and left the 


room. 

Lilian looked after him with triumphant eyes. 

“We are quits now,’’ she murmured. “ Yesterday 
the day went with you, Mr. Clifford ; to-day I come 
off. the conqueror.” 

But she had only very little of the triumphant air 
of a conqueror, for the next moment her face grew 
pensive, and sinking into a chair she murmured : 

“How he must despise me! He is so grave, so 
grandly patient. ‘I-stung him for the. moment, but 
only as a tiresome wasp stings a lion ora huge New- 
foundland. He was stung though—and—and I was 
stung yesterday.” 

“TI wonder.” she resumed. with a sudden flush. 








“ what papa would say if he could: know my thoughts: 
Oh, dear me, I think’ I’ll go and find Kate.” 

And she left the room to escape from the train of 
thought, which, try as she would, invariably led back 
to her strange tutor. 

The silent governess was not to be found about 
the grounds, and Lilian ran lightly up the stairs to 
seek her in her own room. 

The thick Turkey carpet and her light, dainty 
slippers rendered her approach noiseless, and she had 
reached the corridor and caught sight of Mr. Clifford 
withont his seeing her. 

He was pacing up and. down as was his wont, his 
head upon his breast and his white, shapely hands 
clasped behind him. , 

As he was walking towards the entrance to the 
gallery Lilian thought she ‘would wait until he had 
turned,‘and stepped aside into the shadow of one 
of the figures in armour. 

The tutor’ paced on, turned,’and then stopped 
opposite her ancestress, Lady Anne. .A ‘stream of 
light from one of the stained windows 'fell upon his 
face, and Lilian started at the expression of deep 
anguish upon it. 

She almost fancied that there were tears in the 
dark eyes, but thrust the fancy from: her, assuring 
herself that she was mistaken. 

But the next’ moment the fancy grew into cer- 
tainty, for Mr. Clifford raised this a and dashed 
the tears away, muttering, with an impatience which 
she had thought him incapable of : 

“ Weak, weak! Lam likea child. What could 
bridge the gulf between infamy and purity, crime and 
innocence, base birth and highdescent? Oh, werk, 
weak!’ and withan impatient shake of the head 
he resumed his walk. 

Lilian’s heart beat fast. 

She had caught only.a word here and there, and 
it bore no meaning to her. Butshe could see that 
the tutor she had beer torturing with every speciee 
of womanly torture was in distress.and pain, and 
her heart reproached her. . 

Moved by a sudden impulse, which she found her- 
self powerless to control, she came from behind the 
figure, and, slipping up softly, said : 

“« Mr, Clifford, I have come to ask your pardon.” 

He turned suddenly at the sound of her low, 
tremulous voice, and presented a pale face, upon 
which the inward struggle for his usual grave com- 
posure proclaimed itself. 

“ Miss Melville!” he said, in a strained voice. 

“Yes,” said Lilian, hurriedly, rendered: embar- 
rassed ‘by the signs of his embarrassment, but 
determined to make reparation. “I tried your 
temper and your patience. I made myself insuffe- 
rable and hateful downstairs. Will you forgive 
me?” and she held out her hand. 

He looked at her with mingled surprise, distress, 
and uneasiness. 

“‘T[—I—pardon me, Miss Melville, but, but this is 
not as itshould be. Sir Ralph——” 

She interrupted him with a gesture at onee proud 
and petulant. 

‘*] see,” she said; “ youcan bear but not forgive.” 

His face softened and flushed for a moment, but 
his voice was clear, though low, as he answered : 

* T can, and do both ; nut you forget, Miss Mel- 
ville, that I am paid to do so.” 

She flushed a bright crimson and turned half 
away. 

* You will not forgive me?” she said. 

‘She dropped her hand to her side again. 

“T have nothing to forgive,’’ he said ; then, glano- 
ing at the hand which he had refused, he added, 
significantly, ‘‘Could I dare to ask your forgive- 
ness if I took advantage of a generous impulse ?” 

She turned again proudly but with the flush still. 

“It is no crime to offer you my hand,'\Mr. Clif- 
ford,” she said. 

** But a presumption on my part to accept it,” he 
said, with a touch of sadness mingling with his 
grave dignity. 

She lowered her head. 

‘*T understand,” she said. “I need not have 
feared any ill effects of my bad temper, your pride 
soon would have counteracted them,” 

He made a gesture with his-hand. 

* You are right,” he said. “Iam proud, Miss 
Melville.” 

“Too prond, sir,”’ she said, and. with a little of 
the same vice or virtue, which ever it be, in her look 
and bearing she. swept down the corridor,and passed 
from his sight. 

Lady Anne had looked down upon the pair from 
her gilt frame with stony eyes, and so likewise had 
Miss Lucas from her.slightly opened door, with 
eyes very little less stony than her dead-and-gone 
ladyship. 

That night Sir Ralph entered .the drawing-room 
with a note in his hand. 

“My dear,” ‘he said to Lilian, “here is a sur- 
prise’for you ; can you guess ?” 

She thought a moment, then shook her head, 

‘“*N—o,” she said, “unless it is some new present 
from dear papa.” 





“ No,” laughed Sir Kalph, seating himself beside 
her. “Not this time. It is an invitation from 
Lady Besant for you and me to speud a fortnight at 
the Towers,” 

Lilian opened her eyes and did not look too 
delighted. 

“They are to have:a house full of people and 
press us. 80 warmly that I do not.think we can 
refuse.” 

Lilian read the note, written in Lady Besant’s 
most gushing style, and looked up at Sir Ralph 
interrogatively. 

‘* And willryou go, papa?” 

“Well, that is for you to say, my dear.” 

‘A fortnight,’’ said Lilian. “I am getting onso 
nicely with my Italian, papa ; do you think——”’ 

‘*You want a change, my dear,” said Sir Ra’ :%, 
affectionately. “Youare studying toomuch. You 
look paler, I think, and thinner—no, don’t lang. 
Miss Lucas thinks so too.” 

“Oh, Kate always thinks Iam looking-pale or 
thin or delicate,” said Lilian, lightly. 

“* You want a change,” said: Sir Ralph. “And 
I think we will say yes, Lily. Miss Lucas will ac- 
company us,” he added, “and Mr. Clifford -’’ 
Lilian looked up carelessly—‘ will be glad of a 
holiday, nodoubt. I think he is searcely looking so 
well as when he:came to Rivershall,”’ 

‘© You think not ?” said Lilian. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Ralph, with a loving smile. “I 
am afraid you try him, my child, with your wiliui 
ness.” 

Lilian flushed and turned her head.away with a 
pout. 

“I shall propose that he uso his freedom in 
taking a trip—a walking trip if he likes—round the 
country,” said Sir Ralph. “And—ahem—lI shall 
offer to pay his expenses.”’ 

Lisian:looked round again quickly. 

Sir Ralph, in answer to her look, added : 

*“You know, Lilian, he is a strange young man, 
and refused absolutely, but with all respect L must 
add, to accept an addition to his salary for teaching 
you music.” 

_ “Did he, papa?” said Lilian, in a low voice, “ He 
is very proud.” 

Sir Ralph looked surprised. 

‘*He has proper pride, my dear,” he said, with 
stately approval. “I think him a well-mannered, 
discreet young person,” 

Lilian inclined her head. 

“Do you think he will accept your offer, papa ?” 
she asked. 

“Why should he not?” said Sir Ralph. ‘I will 
at least try him. He can do as he likes, of course.” 

**Of course,’’ said Lilian, and’as if anxious to 
change the subject said: “Then it is deeided that 
we goto the Towers, papa? Do.you know who tho 
visitors are to be?” 

‘* No,” said Sir Ralph. “Lord Harcourt is one, 
Miss Dalton, .a cousin of Lady Besant, is anotiicr, 
aud J think Mr. Claude Ainsley ; the. rest I have for- 
gotten—Harry mentioned them.” 

Lilian nodded. 

** Very weil, para, I shall be sure to enjoy myself 
if youarewith me. I'll go and tell Kate.” 

Sir Ralph made his proposal and offer, and after 
a moment's hesitation Mr. Clifford, with gratitude, 
accepted them, 

‘The Italian and music lesson went on until tho 
day of Lilian’s departure for the Towers, andon that 
morning Mr. Clifford started for his walking tour. 

She happened to be in the hall as ho passed 
through it with his knapsack on his-shaulder. She 
stopped with her hand on the handle of the dining- 
room door and said, with a smile: 

“ So you are starting, Mr. Clifford ?” 

“ Yes,’’ he said, “ I am starting, Miss Melville.’’ 

“T hope you will have fine weather,” she: said, 
still lingering, looking very beautiful in her white 
morning robe and youthful freshness. 

He bowed. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
enjoyment in return ?” 

“Thank you,” she'said. ‘‘I am afraid Ishall for- 
get all my Italian and you will have harder work 
when you return.” 

“I hope mot,” he answered. “ But I shali nob 
shrink or complain.” 

‘‘No, Iam sure of that,” she said, and witha 
smile entered the room. 

He lingered a moment to see the last of herwhito 
dress, and, putting on his hat, strode down the steps, 
little thinking that .the coming fortnight would 
weave another thread in the tangled woof of their 
lives. 


** May I wish you evory 


(To be continued.) 





Tue largest mercantile vessel in the world, the 
“Great Eastern” alone excepted, is now in course of 
construction by the eminent ship-building firm, Caird 
aud Co., Greenock, to the order of the Liverpool, New 
York, and Philadelphia Steamship Company, Her 
extreme length is 516{ft., between perpendiculars 
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480ft., breadth of beam 44ft., depth of hold 37it» 
gross tonnage 5,065. 

Tuuirry years after the death of her illustrious hus- 
band, at a ripe old age, whose peaceful aud long-pro- 
tracted evening had been spent in countless works of 
quiet charity aud good, Mrs. Arnold, widow of the 
great Rugby head-master, has passed away. She 
died at Fox How, the favourite and last resort of 
Arnold himself, in the very heart of the lake-land 
scenery which he knew aud loved so well. 








CHRISTINE'S WEDDING CAKE. 


Ir I can’t have what I want, why—why—I won't 
be married at all. Now !” 

Pretty Christine Crawford pouted her rosy lips, 
nodded her head, and then sat herself down with an 
air intended tu impress all the family generally, and 
Charley Austin particularly, that she was a terrible 
creature when she wanted and couldn’t conveniently 
have her own way. Just now Christine thought 
every head should bow and every knee bend—meta- 
phorically speaking—because of her approaching 
marriage. 

It had always been a favourite idea of hers—it 
was only one of the many curious ideas that she got 
into her pretty little curly-haired head—that a bride- 
elect’s opinion and wishes should, on every question 
raised pertaining to her wedding, not only be con- 
sulted but obeyed. 

Now there was a question at issue among them— 
I mean Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, Christine, her sister 
Susie, and Charley Austin—and Christine had vio- 
lently opposed her lover’s suggestion of a quiet, 
family wedding with no guests but the minister and 
his wife. 

“The idea of a wedding without acake! The very 
idea of my gettiug married without one of my girl 
friends having a picce of it, not to mention a half- 
dozen young married ladies whose cake and cards too 
I received.” 

Charley looked a little grave; but what bride- 
groom, only six weeks’ travel from the State of 
Matrimony, ever dared or desired to thwart “ her” 
wishes? 

Mrs. Crawford and Susie held a consultation in the 
corner, while Charley and Christine’s father listened 
to her. 

“*T want you to buy me one of those large frosted 
cakes, papa, with stylish ornaments, you know—a 
temple or a fairy for the apex.” 

““My child, I really think it is a useless ex- 
pense to think of. One of mother’s best iced fruit- 
cakes——” 

- Well, I won't be married if I can’t have anything 
decent.” 

Mrs. Crawford sighed as she thought of the dresses 
upstairs, and the three trunks full of dainty linen, 
and realized how thoughtless Christine was, 

Charley looked uneasy; then, with an assuring 
smile at Christine, spoke to Mr. Crawford: 

“ Let her have it as a gift from me. We can only 
be married once, you know.” 

Then how repaid he felt to see Christine’s face 
aglow with smiles again, 

“Your dearfellow! I knew you couldn’t endure 
to see me disappointed.” 

And so Christine’s cake was ordered. The next day 
she came home so discouraged and down-hearted that 
Susie instantly asked her what was the trouble. 

“Oh, it’s that cake! I declare, Sue, itis an awful 
shame to waste that elegant cake on only our own 
folks.” 

**So pasaid when 

Christine cut her short by her impulsive speech. 

“T have a notion to ask ma to have some other 
light refreshments and ask in a few of the girls, I 
think she might when Charley bought the cake.” 

Susie looked gravely up at her sister’s pretty, 
flushed face. They all loved her so, with all her 
faults and all this grasping continually after some- 
thing a little better. 

“If I thought pa could afford it, dear, I’d be de- 
lighted. But your clothes have cost a great deal, 
you know.” ‘Then, seeing the shadow returning on 
Christine’s face, she added, hastily, “ However, 1 
will speak of it.” 

To Christine’s delight she was empowered to ask 
a few intimate friends ; but when in her enthusiasm, 
after she started forth to informally bid them come, 
she found, on thinking over the names she had in- 
vited, there were fifty guests to provide for, 

She was a little frightened, and went to Mr. Craw- 
ford with such penitent tears in her pretty blue eyes 
that he had not the heart to scold, although he sighed 
away down in his heart, and—we are half afraid to 
confess it—he did feel thankful that Susie was not 
one of the sort who wanted to be married. 

“ Never mind,” he said, kindly, “we'll see what 





” 








we can do,” 





After that, for a few days, everything went 
merrily as possible, aud Charley laughed when Chris- 
tine told him, with such arch seriousness, how her 
list had grown. 

“It is amusing in one sense,” he said, “ but again, 
dear, you will forgive me for saying so, but do you 
think a party of fifty wedding guests, dressed as 
such people usually are, will make this dear, cozy 
little room appear as good as it really is ?” 

“Oh, dear! I never thought of that. Ob, Charley, 
the carpet does look awful !’’ 

“No, the carpet is no more awful than it was yes- 
terday. But such young ladies as Miss Garland and 
Nellie Ralston are accustomed to far better, dear. 
However, my Christine will be such a bonny bride 
that no one will want to look at anything else.” 

Bat for all his tender compliment when he was 
gone Christine began to worry herself over the 
“old carpet,” that had always looked well enough 
until Charley’s unlucky speech, which he meant very 
differently from what she took it, 

“It’s a fearfully faded old thing; and what on 
earth will Nell Ralston’s pink silk trailed dress make 
it look like? Well,” and she compressed her lips in 
that stubborn way that spoiled her beauty so, “ father 
must get a new carpet or——” 

a * * * a“ 

“T like this best, I think, only it will cost so 
much.” 

Christine Crawford sat meditatively on a roll of car- 
peting in the large sale-room of Warp & Woof’s car- 
pet establishment, her face blushing, not so much 
from the pleasant excitement of a new parlour carpet 
in place of that “awful” one at home that would not 
bear comparison with the bright pink silk dress 
Nellie Ralston would wear as from the curious way 
in which Christine was buying it. 

For Christine was buying it herself; that is, she 
thought she was; for Mr. Crawford had been so ob- 
durate regarding the hints—she did not dare more— 
she had thrown out that she had resolved to take it 
in her own hands, 

* The price is not so much, Miss Crawford,when you 
have the privilege of paying it all in monthly in- 
stalments.” 

Mr. Warp himself was waiting on Miss Christine, 
and she thought he was so pleasant, especially as he 
continued : 

“ You have exhibited remarkable taste in selecting 
this silver-gray ground, with the dark green moss, 
and an occasional light pink rose with buds. Mrs, 
Hewlette ordered fifty yards of it this morning for 
her parlours.” 

Christine crimsoned with delight. What could 
anybody say to fiad fault if it was good enough for 
Mrs. Hewlette ? 

“T’ll cut it off. Make it and lay it by; twenty- 
second, you said ?” 

“ Yes, the twenty-second, without fail.” 

And before Christine had time to make the last 
demur her conscience urged upon her Mr. Warp’s 
scissors had cut off the carpet. 

To tell the truth, Christine felt a little frightened ; 
but she thonght of the improvement it would make, 
and then quite bravely handed Mr. Warp the first 
“ instalment.” 

“Just credit me with that on the bill, please,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes; and the interest, shall you pay it 
monthly or all at once ?” 

“Oh, the interest!” echoed Christine, faintly. 

She hadn’t thought of that. 

* Yes —all at once, please,” she said, at length. 

*“ Thank you,” said Mr. Warp, as he handed her 
the bill. ‘* We have some choice new curtains ; they 
were got up to order, to match the carpet. Mr, 
Jermyn bas furnished all his windows with them, 
Just step this way, and allow me to show them.” 

* But I do not want to purchase, Mr. Warp. There 
is no——’ 

“ Certainly not. 
goods, I assure you. 
you buy or not.” 

The curtains were lovely without a doubt, and 
Christine could hardly repress an envious delight. 

“So cheap—two pounds a pair to you; a fearful 
sacrifice, Miss Crawford, but Mr, Jermyn has cleaned 
this pattern so nearly out that I shall let these go 
cheap—the last pair and no more to be had for love 
or money.” 

Curtains like Mrs, Jermyn’s, and only two pounds. 
It seemed nothing ; and if she could pay for the carpet 
out of her house-money after she was married she 
surely could pay for these. 

Then, once started, Christine found it so pleasant 
to buy the curtains aud order them to be hung on 
the twenty-second, in the evening, when ma and pa 
and Susie would be out, and she would coax Charley 
into it. : 

It wasn’t the happiest family group’ in the 
world that was assembled in the Crawfords’ parlour 


We take pleasure in showing our 
You must see these whether 


on the evening of the twenty-second. Pa and ma 
and Susie had come home, to be utterly astonished to 
find, not only the carpet and curtains but Christine 
and Charley in miserable silence—Charley stern and 
pale, Christine sobbing to herself on the sofa. 

Of course Christine eagerly defended herseif, and 
endeavoured to explain to her parents as she had to 
Charley ; and, as Charley had done, they met it all 
with stern disapproval and positive displeasure. 

Then Christine cried more than ever ; and because 
she was a little terrified declared herself ill-used, on 
her wedding-eve too. 

No one answered her storm of words; then, so 
slowly and deliberately that even Christine's curi- 
osity was aroused, her father laid a sheet of paper on 
the table and took his pencil from his pocket. 

“ Christine, do you know what your wedding-cake 
cost ?” 

What did he mean? Was he going to twit her 
with it? So, a little haughtily, she said: 

“Charley said five pounds,” 

“No, it has cost thirty pounds.” 

Christine laughed, not very musically, 

“ That is nonsense.” 

“T will show you. You say five. Very well; I 
will begin my argument with a cake for five pounds, 
On account of the cake you increased preparations to 
entertain a number of friends, the bill for which re- 
freshment is just ten pounds. Then, because of the 
few friends, the carpet must needs be replaced for 
this—at ten pounds, you said? And the new carpet 
shaming the curtains others were gotten for two 
pounds. Add the interest on this outrageous instal- 
ment plan and you find Iam correct. Your wedding- 
cake has cost thirty pounds, and part of that—your 
part, not mine—in debt for.” 

Mr. Crawford looked sternly at Christine, who, now 
the reactionary stage had arrived, was beginning as 
usual te repent rather late. For a long while only 
her sobs broke the silence; then Charley took a paper 
from his pocket-book and handed & to Mr. Crawford. 

“It is a wedding present from my father. Please 
call to-morrow and pay for these things, and we will 
call them one of our gifts. I am sure Christine is so 
sorry that sho will never do so again.” 

It was a cheque for fifty pounds; and when 
Christine crept up to Charley and wound her arms 
around his neck and whispered words of penitent 
love and sweet promises she ever after kept faith- 
fully Charley thought if the lesson were profitable 
perhaps the wedding-cake was not so dearly bought 
after all. M. RB. C. 





STATUE OF THE PRincE Consort.—Her Majesty 
having declined to accept an invitation to be present 
at the unveiling of the Prince Consort's statue on the 
Holborn Viaduct, an application has been made to 
the Prince of Wales to attend the ceremony, 

Tue estate of the late Lord Dalling and Bulwer 
has been realized under the direction and supervision 
of the Court of Chancery. The total debts allowed 
against the estate amount to the sum of 10,7527. 1s. 
1ld.; whereas the assets available for distribution 
amongst the creditors amount only to 5,287/. 4s. 10d., 
and consequently sufficient only to pay a dividend of 
9s. 103d, in the pound. 

An ImpeRiAL PresEnt.—His Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, brother of the 
Grand Duke Cesarewitch, who is a captain in the Im- 
perial Russian Navy, and has recently returned from 
a tour round the world, has forwarded to Mr, E. J. 
Reed, C.B., a handsome ring, comprising the Grand 
Duke’s initial and crown encircled with diamonds, 
as a souvenir of Mr. Reed’s visit to Russia before the 
departure of His Imperial Highness on his late tour. 

ASHANTEE Wark “ Spectats.”—Captain Henty for 
the Standard, and Mr. Winwood Reade for the 
Times, go out as specials for the Ashantee War. 
Captain Henty is admirably fitted for the great task 
which he has voluntarily undertaken. He was in the 
Abyssinian campaign and wrote “The March to 
Magdala.” He also wrote war sketches for the Stan- 
dard in 1870-1; and he made a resolute attempt to 
get to Khiva afew months ago, but was stopped by 
the Russians, who would not allow him to go beyoud 
St. Petersburg. He was in the service himself, and 
is one of our ablest “specials.” Mr. Winwood Reade 
is best known as the author of some travels. 

A PRESENT FROM THE Baroness BurDETT Coutts. 
—-At the installation meeting of “ Burdett Coutts 
Lodge” Colonel Francis Burdett, Prov. Grand Mas- 
ter of Middlesex, announced to the brethren that his 
cousin had commissioned him to convey to the lodge 
her intention of presenting it with a chair for each of 
the three columns. Later in the evening Brother 
Ashburner, the worsipful master, said that the 
brethren would be glad to hear that he had good 
grounds for hoping that before his year of office ex- 
pired the Baroness Burdett Coutts would attend to 
gee the chairs placed in position, and partake of the 








hospitality of the brethren, 
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THE 
OEATH SHADOW OF THE MIAMI. 


a 
CHAPTER III. 
Attempt the end and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 
Herrick. 

CoMPLETELY mystified the scout stood gazing about 
Anim in the darkness. In no way could he account for 
the disappearance of Harry. 

He was positive that he was standing on the spot 
where he had left his companion only a short time 
before. 

Why was it then that Harry was not here, or why 
had he not come to the spot where he had been 
waited for after the signal was repeatedly given? It 
must be that he had got into trouble after starting, in 
obedience to the first call. 

Still, if this was the case, what had prevented 
him from giving an answer to the signal the first 
time it was given? Reason as he would, the scont 
could not find an answer that would satisfy him in 
bis own mind. All was a mystery from beginning to 


end. 

What should he do now? 

He asked himself this question, and the space of a 
couple of minutes elapsed before he answered it. 

To seek farther for Harry until daylight came he 
felt would be useless, unless some signal reached his 
ear, which would give him a clue and assure him that 
he was alive. 

There seemed but one thing for him to do, and 
‘that was to go on in his search for Ruth. 

If she were with her captors about the camp-fire 
he must try and rescue her, That they were the 
same redskins whom they had been following, and 
that she was still with them he felt convinced. 

He would lurk about the camp-fire until deep into 
the night, or a chance should be afforded him to 
effect her deliverance, Then he would strike a double 
blow—a blow for her, and another one for vengeance. 
The redskins should feel that the Death Shadow was 
ever upon them. 

A few moments longer he lingered about the spot, 
in the vain hope that Harry might put in an appear- 
ance, and then he once more turned his footsteps to- 
wards the spot where he had caught a glimpse of the 
camp-fire and whence he had given the signal agreed 
upon between them. 

He had a faint shadow of hope that Harry might 
‘be lingering about the spot seeking to find him ; but 
he found the place as deserted and as silent as the 
grave, 
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[HELP AT HAND.] 


Still in the hope that Harry was near he again 
uttered the signal agreed upon between them, but 
the echoes of wood and river were all the answer he 


ot. 
. In his heart Luke experienced a pang that he had 
not felt since the hour when he had gazed upon the 
remains of his wife and child. 

Harry had become almost as dear to him as a son, 
and now he toohad been wrested from him by the 
red fiends. 

A new work of vengeance was now before him. 
Scores more of the redskins must fall that the young 
man’s death might be avenged. 

The work was a terrible one, but still he did not 
shrink from the task, To him it was both a duty and 
a pleasure. 

The name Death Shadow which the savages had 
given him should be more appropriate in the future 
than it bad been in the past. 

The light from the camp-fire was still visible, al- 
though not so bright as when he had last seen it. 
Evidently it had been kindled for the purpose of pre- 
paring food, and they were now allowing it to go 


out. 

Resolved to lose no more time in finding out 
who was about it, Luke bent his steps in that direc- 
tion. 

He knew that caution was necessary, for if Harry 
had fallen into the hands of the party they would be 
on the look-out for others who might have borne him 
company in the search. 

With noiseless steps he moved onward, pausing 
every now and then to catch any sound that might 
be made about him, but all was as silent as the 
tomb. 

Nearer and nearer he approached the spot whence 
the light proceeded. 

Both ear and eye were on the alert for danger, 
which he knew well was hanging about the spot 
The snapping of a twig or the rustle of a leaf he 
knew might bring the savages down upon him, and 
so ruin all, 

His motions, therefore, were as light and noiseless 
as those of a shadow. 

Closer and closer he came to the spot, and at 
last only a few yards intervened between him and 
it. 

He could see the flames of the camp-fire as they 
rose and fell, throwing out a fitful glare, telling that 
they were fast expiring. 

By this uncertain light he at last caught a glimpse 
of several figures sitting about the fire. He was too 
far away as yet to see whether the one he sought was 
among them ornot. Evidently all was quiet there, 





and from this he thought that they knew nothing of 
Harry. 

Whatever his fate had been he felt sure that they 
knew nothing of it, or of the death of the savage 
who had fallen by his hand. If they had known it 
they would not be taking things so quietly. 

With the utmost caution he approached, until less 
than a dozen yards intervened between him and the 
fire, and, as the light flashed up, he was enabled to 
see who were gathered about it. 

Only three savages met his gaze. If others were 
there they were so far back in the shadows that the 
light did not reveal them. 

There were no signs of Ruth. 

Could it be, after all, that he was mistaken, and 
these were not her captors ? 

Surely it must be so, for where else could she be 
if not about the camp-fire ? 

Here were another disappointment and a mystery. 
What could have become of her? 

It must be that she was lying back somewhere in 
the shadows. 

Straining his eyes to catch a glimpse of her, he 
ventured still nearer. 

His rifle he held ready for instant use, in case it 
should be necessary. 

Closer and still closer he ventured until at length 
hardly a dozen feet lay between him and the nearest 
savage. 

Still they had no suspicion that their deadly enemy 
Was so near. 

Had they but known that the Death Shadow was 
even then hovering over them they would have been 
upon their feet in a moment ready to battle for their 
lives. 

At this moment the light flashed up higher than 
it had done before, illuminating a larger space 
around. 

By it Luke was confirmed in his suspicions—Ruth 
was not there. 

If these were the savages who had captured her 
they had in some way Cisposedof her on their way 
thither. 

Perhaps they had taken her life in some sudden fit 
of rage, or possibly her strength had given out, and 
they would no longer be troubled with her, 

At the thought of the fearful death which it 
seemed they must have meted out to her Luke felt 
his blood boil with rage in his veins, and it was all 
that he could do to prevent himself from taking aim 
upon one of the savages and sending a bullet through 
his brain. But this he knew would never do, even 
if he meditated vengeance upon them. It would ine 
yolve too much risk to himself, 
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They must bo takes off in a more quiet way, should 
he determine upon their destruction, at which he 
hesitated. 

They might, after all, not be the ones whose trail 
he had been following, and who had compassed tho 
death of Harry. From the quiet they maintained it 
did not seem to him that they were the same. 

As these thoughts were running swiftly through 
his miud he was suddenly startled by a sound bebind 
him, 

For a few moments he listened infently,and then 
became convinced that footsteps were «pproaching 
the spot where he stood. . 

Close beside him two trees, with ‘their #rniks 
joined closely together, afforded ‘him « titdiagsplace, 
where, amid the siadows, he would mot the-eatity Gis- 
covered. 

To change his position ‘to this «pat seas “wut ‘the 
work of a monrent, and here he 
listening intently for the advent «f those Gf whose 
coming hisquick ear had given tim wavuing. 


A few moments made one thing manifest ‘to him. | 


Whoever was approaching was doingwo tbéldly, and 
therefore either belonged to*thepargy er was sare<of. 
receivingya welcome there, 

This told him, of course, that® were evemies 
of his, and that he shouldbe on iis geerd against 
them. 

Nearer and nearer came @he footsteps, and he 
was able to dietingwish ‘that ‘there wereat least two 

crsons, 
. The redskins trearll fem mow, end lifted yp their 
heads and listewetl, 

Then, assrough there vas somethiugiin the'so und ; 
which was sagpicieas'to them, they #prang ‘to their \ 
feet and hitd ‘thoirdrantis mpon their weapons. 

A momettanore antl we figares atreppell iinto ‘tre 
circlo of Tight trrevwn ‘out ‘by the oamp-fire. 

Ove was a huge painted sevage,ant ithe otlerwas 
a captive, j 

Luke gave a great start when fils eyes ‘fell -npon | 
the latter. \ 

It was the very man ‘witom ‘for the Gast th@lithonr | 
he had been seeking. , 

With a gag thrust into bis mouth and his hands 
pinioned tightly behind him, Harry Libby was 
dragged by his captor into the midst of the exultant 
redskins, who in a series of pantomimes gave ex- 
pression to‘the joy ‘they'felt at ‘beholding ‘this now 
victim. 

Evidently they would have given ‘an extltant 
whoop had it not been for a motion'add'a word given 
‘by the-eavage who bad just arrived. 

It told them that there were othefs ‘nekr at hand, 
‘whose ‘ears were on the alert for’a'sign of their 
whereabouts. 

‘Luke was well versed in the Indian “tongue, and 
was near enough to'hear and understand ‘all that was 
said. 

He knew that the news the savage brought struck 
a fear to their heart, for it told them that ‘he ‘whom 
they had named the Death Shadow was upon their 
track, 

Had they known that-even‘then he was close upon 
them, and his hand ‘could almost have reached them 
by stretching out, their fear would have'been ten-fold 
‘increased. 

So many of their race had fallen by'‘his hand that 
his very name’ was a'terror to them. 

Holding his breath the scout listened, that no word 
they uttered might escape him. 

The burden of what the savage had to communicate 
was that their ntuch-dreaded enemy was near by seek- 
ing for him whom he had brought in a captive, and 
that if they would but go in search of him they might 
slay him, and so rid .hemselves of him ‘for ever. 

At first they did not seem inclined to enter upon 
this undertak'ng, but :«y-hen they were told that one 
of their number was already searching for the scout, 


and perliaps by this time had slain him, they evinced | 


their willingness to go, 

Luke was incline’ ‘to think that they would not re- 
joi» their companion except in the Spirit Land; amd 
inotionless le stood and watched them as they bound 
Harry to’a tree, enti put out*tbe remains of the fire, 
so that their dreaded enemy might not be attracted 
by it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Arm the obdured breast 
With stulborm patience as with triple steel. 
Milton. 

As devoid of motion as ‘though cut out of solid stone 
Tike watched them while these ~preparations ‘were 
£ ing on. 

Ina little time they were completed,and the sava- 
gis were ready ‘to go in search of ‘him, little thinking 
th st he was so near that not-a ufotion ‘they made was 
un *bserved ‘by him. 

l’rom the preparations they made that Harry should 
notescape Luke thought that it was their iuteution 


to leave him alone, but in this he found he was mis- 
taken. 

One of the savages was detailed to remain behind, 
and keep a close guard over the prisoner, and to see 
that no one approached the spout to attempt his rescue, 

This interfered somewhat with the plan the scout 
had hastily formed, and made the task he had in 
hand harder to be performed. 

He heard the savage Who brought Harry hither, 
and who seemed to be the leader, charge tle orewho 
remained behind to exercise the utmost caution, and 
to give the alarm at once should any one approach 
ithe spot whom he snspected to bean enemy. 

Then, in single file, the other savagesglided:away, 
mathe scout listened until the sound of ‘their foot- 
steps was lost in the distance. 

Me could hardly repress a smile as le thought.of 
their search for him in the darkness, whilo.he was-so 
‘close to'the searchers that thay might have laid their 
hanis-apon him as they passed, 

Bat they were gone now, and the time had come for 
him to act. Before they could return le must free. 
Harry from the bonds and leave thespot behindthem. 

But tliis was no easy task with the’savage'on ‘the 
ert for the dreaded Death Shadow. 

There was no way to throw him off his guerd,and 
go the redskin had the advantage on his side. 

It was an easy thing to send an ounce of lead 
through him, but the report of the rifle would be the 
means of bringing the others back to the spot. } 

Then the vedut.did not care to deprive the savagewf, 
his life thuswaildenly. He proposed askinga ques\ 


tion or two imitegard .to the whereabouts or fave? 
(Ruth, and, if. dvesevege.knew anything about it, le 
‘Beont mea ntrtleat dre @hould alisélows it. 
Bat bow was -heto to it? 

‘This question Tatle adie wef ‘Wimedlf over nnd 
jorer agen, Becouliithiked butow wnsy'in whiel, 


1 


this might tbe aii his was fram; at 
owith ancertaiuty ead er. Wt Wwas.tospring apen | 
ihim where thesteoll catch im bythe throat, andbear' 
shim to ‘the earth. \ 
But this he ‘ad Titth éhanes 6f &ding'so long as the 
wavae stood facing tim. Before he could’be seized 
he could, ‘by-erying out, give ‘the -alarm, 

Tf he could but turn his face in an opposite direc- 
tion fora moment the scout felt that he could make 
the attempt successfully, 

A sad:ien plan ocourred to him whereby‘he thought 
he could accomplish this. 

Stooping down, he felt round ‘upon 'theearth wutil 
his hand encountered a small pebble, ‘T's was what 
he souglit. 

Straightening up egain, ho found tliat the savage 
had not changed his position, 

Raisiug his arm, lve threw the pébble iover heyondl 
the smouldering embers of the camp-fire, tv heve it‘fell 
with a sharp thud, ' 

It had the effect ‘he intended. 

In an/instaut the savage wheeldd aboutard gazell 
in that direction, 

This ‘was Luke’s opportunity. 

Gatheringall his strength,'he bounded forward upon ' 
the savage with the quickness of thought. 

The redskin ‘heard “him coming wad wheeled’ 
quickly ‘about; but it was'teo late to make ‘a succuss- 
ful resistance. , 

The hand of Luke was upon hfs‘throat,and'in an 
instant le had borve'lim backward. 

They went down "to the earth together ‘with ja 
heavy thud, but the-advantage was «vith ‘the ‘scout, 
He tightened his hold if anything instead of relaxing 
it. 

A gurgling sound in the throat of the savage told 
that he was hastening his death faster than thescout 
intended. 

He loosened his ‘hold a little, 'for it was His’ inten- 
tion ‘touncke the redskin spewk, if possible. 

He waited until the latter‘had got’ breath;‘an@ than 
he said, in a'voice well Suited 'to strike terfur to the 
heart of ‘the savage’: 

“The Death Shadow “is upon you, and you cannot 
escape him. Where is the white maiden that ‘yau 
have stolen from ‘her home?” 

The savage made an attempt 'to ‘epeak, *but ‘thie 
words died in his ‘throat. 

The-scoat loosened ‘his’ grasp still-more, ‘saying as 
he did'so: 

“Speak the'trath Tf “you ‘would live! Tf you'do 
not I will send my knife into, your heart'!” 

“Me tell Death'Shadow,” gasped the-savege, ‘as he 
strove to recover his voice. “ Let'the paleface take 
not the life 6f the’red mau.” 

Unlike the most-of his race,’had‘they been placed 
in a similar position, the form of the savage trem- 
bled with the fear for-his life which was upon him, 
The dread he had of'the ‘territle Death Shadow 
was so great that his natural cournge and dogged 
manner ‘were éntirely gone, and lievwas like ¢lay in 
the hands of ‘his captor to’be morlited at will. ;' 





enough for that now. Tell me at once what you have 
done with Ruth Lee, or 1’ll choke the life out of you 
as I woud crush it out of a snake I had beneath my 
heel !” 

“The Death Shadow may do soif the red man 
does not speak the truth. The white maiden is not 
here.” 

“T can see that!’ exclaimed Lue, impatiently. 
“Had she been here I should not have spared your 
life so long. She is not here, but whet have you 
done with her ?’ 

“ The paleface warrior has carried hermvay!” 

“The paleface warrior! “Who do syonimean by 
that? Be surethat you speak the truth,wermy fiu- 
gers will squeeze\the life out-of you,” 

“The red man’s tongue isnot crooked ; "tre words 
he speaks are‘true ones. He'means the white war- 
rior who bas-mafie:is home with the red men.” 

“ Justin Liitéh;” exclaimed ‘the ‘scout. 

“The Death Shaitow has spoken his:aame.:” 

“ Whereis ‘ke aow.?” 

“He crossed the ‘tiver with ‘the wh‘te maiden soon 
after the @atk whaitows had come in the forest.” 

“ Where thus thegrone with her?” 

“To the willagedf the Miamis,” 

“ Did thistimpwf@arkness set you redskins-up to 
the work ?” 

* The white wartior badems watch for tife-maiden 
and brigg/her'to tiim when ve could.” 

“But‘he didd't goite-the settlement ?” 

"we paldéince scame ‘or}y/to.the ziver, where ho 
‘Ugey Witte netill wezama,”” 


ito ‘this, Gmke had 
velge. 


er ithe gpxee of waniaute mow the fia not speak. 
Ye ‘was revilvinginihiemind whatheshould do with 
‘the redskin whoday beneath ‘im so completely at 
his mercy. 

He had nét muéh“time “to ‘lose in deciding, for at 
any minute the savages might return from their fruit- 
less search for him, 

He had learned from the savage all ho had ex- 
pected to, and now he was in a quandary as to what 
he should do with hisreaptive, Prudence told him 
-that the best way was to silence him for ever. 

This ‘he could do easily and noisélessly, with the 
hold he had upen -his teat, -or by plunging his knife 
into his breast. 

His-evaviag for vengeaneo,;.and.a just regard for 
the safetyoof himsébianwd Hanry, aud the ‘rescue of 
Ruth, prompted him to kill the savage. But one 
thing stood iu his way aud made hitn lresitnte. 

To'de sure ‘he lad not promised ‘the suvage ‘hia 
life, but he had implied. as “much in ‘case ‘ue would 
xpeak'as to'the whereabouts of Ruth. ‘The reilskin 
had dono’so, and without ‘doubt ‘bad’told’ ‘the trdth. 
To slay him now would seem too much like ’murter, 
éven to'one who'had élain’so miany savages ‘without. 
a‘sintle feeling of remorse. 

‘ Bat'how should‘ke sparetho Indian's Ifo ana’ in- 
sure the carrying out Of his -own plans ‘at ‘tlie’samo 
time ? 

Tits he must decide, and quickly‘ too,'for every 
moment's ‘delay was frauglit with danger, 

‘Alraost unconsciously he ‘tiglitened‘his grasp*upon 
the throat of the savage, 

The lwboured breathing of Hiscaptive'tdld him-what. 
he was doing, and hastily he loosened his fingers. 

At last the scout hit apon a plan, ‘the ority one 
which ‘seemed ‘at all ‘feasible. ‘He would guy his 
captive, bind him handand foot, and, carrying ‘him a 
little way from the camp-fire, leave ‘him where his 
companions would not find ‘him ‘utilessthey .stinibled 
upon ‘him by chance, 

He felt in his pocket for some cords, ‘with which to 
‘accomplish this, but to his disappvintmrent’ tley were 
empty of what he sought. 

T'here'wasno way tosecure the savage then exceps. 
by transferring the cords that bound: ‘the limbs of 
Harry ‘to those:of bis guard, 

‘Phis‘he ‘could’not do without releasing his ‘hold 
upon ‘tlre latter, but ‘he decided ‘to'run ‘the risk. 

Rising up'from the:prostrate body df the sauvage, he 
bade ‘him get up, assurigg him that’ the first effort ho 
‘maile'to escape he should ‘die. 

Mately ‘the redskin obeyed, and “then at a word 
from his captor moved along by hts side to ‘the spot 
where Harry wasconfined, who hall with the most 
intense interest witvessed all, but ‘without’ béing able 
to stir'a limb or utterva sound. 

Reaching his ‘fricid’s side, the'scout’s first act was 
to’remove the gagéfrom the ‘formet’s mouth, after 
warning him not to speak above a whisper. 

This done, he essayed to untie the bouds that bound 
Harry's limbs, without eutting them, so that ‘thes 





“Speak, then!” cried Luke, “You've got breath 


might be transferred ‘to those of the- savage, 
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Hurriedly he worked away at them, but they were 
so tightly drawn that fora time he met with poor 
success, 

In his eagerness to accomplish this for an instant 
the scout did not pay that attention to his eaptive 
that he should have done. 

The wary savage thought the opportunity ‘had ar- 
rived to escape from the toils into which he bad fallen, 
and on the instant hedetermined to make the attempt, 

Grasping his tomahawk, which the scout had neg- 
lected to take from him, he aimed a blow which would 
have cloven Luke’s head in twain had he not noticed 
the motion in time to throw out his arm, so that the 
weapon went wide of its mark. 

That act of the savage was his doom. All thoughts 
- sparing him went out at ence.from the mind of 

uke. 

In another instant the two had closed together in a 
deadly struggle, Agile as the savage was he stood 
no chance with the giant-like strength ofthe scout. 
In less than half a minute he was lying upon the 
earth,.once more at the merey of his antagonist. 

But there was no longerany thought of merey in 
the heart of Luke. It had fled away in this last 
attempt upon his life. 

In another moment. he had buried his knife to the 
hilt in the breast of the savage, ending his career on 
the instant. 

Springing to his feet, the scout spurned the body 
— his foot, and jsaid, as he turned again ‘toward 

arry: 

‘‘He’s out of the way. Iam glad I got an excuse 
to finish ‘him. He kuew aktogether ‘too much about 
us to getlooseagain, Could he brt ‘have ‘told the 
other they would have had nothing to do but to fol- 
low on after us:while we were hunting for Ruth and 
that villain Justin'Litch. ‘Now, if we can get away 
from here before-they get back, they've got no clue to 
what we're going to do.” 

“*For Heaven's sake, make haste, Luke. These 
bonds are cutting through my flesh to nry very bone, 
But that is not all. It maddens me to think that 
Ruth is alone, and in the power -of Justin Liteh. If 
he harms so much as a hair of her head he. shall die 
a more terrible death than savage yet invented.” 

There was no need now of stopping to untie 
Harry’s bends. He fur whom they were intended 
was fast in the stronger ones of death. 

With a few thrusts of his knife ‘the scout severed 
them, saying as.he did go: 

“Don’t beso impatient, Harry. There’s:mothing 
gained by ‘being in a hurry ‘in most cases. We've 
got the advantage so far, arid we ean:keep it.” 

The youth could hardly repress: givingyutteranceto 
a cry of joy when he‘founil ‘himaplf free. Indeedihe 
would have done so had it net »been ‘for a warning 
word on the part of his :compauion. 

‘Don’t talk of not beipg én a hurry !” he ex- 
claimed, in a low tone, a moment after. “Think ‘if 
Ruth was your -promised wife, and in ‘the power of 
that villain. I can hardly contain «myself when I 
think of the danger to which she is-subjected.” 

“Be-quiet, youngster. Adl this hurry and ‘fluster 
on your part won’t do any good. ‘We van't take the 
villain’s trail and fullow it until we find it, and that 
we shan't do until morning comes and:shows it to us, 
What we want to do now is to get away‘from this 
spot as far as we can.afore the varmints get ‘back 
here. “Should they come in upon “ns here we 
shouldu’t stand much chance of getting away with 
our scalps where they ought to.be.” 

“And why can we do nothing befare. daylight?” 
said Harry. “Yon know the direction:to the Miami 
village,.and we can make for it in ;the dark. Why 
not start ont for it at once?” 

“ Hush, youngster! I won’t answer nother 
question until we're a,good hundred rods from ’this 
spot. ‘If you keep your tongue a-going you’ll stand 
a good chance.of never seeing the gel nor daylight 
agin. Mum is'the word, if you:please.”’ 

He glided away from the spotjas he uttered these 
words, and Harry followed him clase. iAs it was 
they had vacated the camp-ground none teo soon, for 
within the space of three minutes after they had 
turned their backs npon‘it:a fieree war-whoop, in 
which was mingled ‘a howl of .rage, told them that 
the redskins bad returned from their unsuccessful 
search, and had discovered the fate of their comrade 
and the fact that their prisoner had escaped. 

“Howl, you varmints, if-you want to!” exclaimed 
Luke, “ We’re-well out of-your clutches. It was.a 
narrow slip though. Butthey say a miss is as good 
asamileqny time. I hope it will prove so in our 
case. ”» 


“You're right, Luke. “We warn’t a momant too 
so0n. I-wonder how many thereis of them? ‘That 
shout coulda’t have beén made by what few we havé 
‘seen.’ 

“That’s my opinion too. “There’s no telling how 
many there may be near here, Like’s not the ‘woods 
‘are full.of ‘em, But there’s one thing we'd ought to 





be thankiul for—they don’t know wherewe are, nor 
that we .got the clue of the gal’s whereabouts out of 
the redskin we done for back there. Thus far we've 
got the advantage.” 

“‘T hope that we may‘keep it,” said Harry, “But 
what are-you going to do now? Keep on and cross 
the river, I suppose, and make the best way we can 
toward the Miami village?” 

“No; I ain’t going toward the village until I know 
that Justin Litch has gone there.” 

“Of coursehe has. Didn't the refiskin say so? 
Why do you want to lose time by hanging about 
here, and like as not get into some difficulty before 
morning comes?” 

“ The redskin didn’t know that he:had gone to the 
village. He supposed he had, as he made his home 
there, and started off in that direction. But I’ve rea- 
son for thinking that he won’t take the gal there. As 
for getting into new difficulties there won’t be no 
trouble, unlessyou fallinto them yourself. Where 
was yer ears and yer eyes that you let the redskins 
mab you.as they did?” 

“] thought I had them about me, but it seems I 
didn’t,” answered Harry, a littlé abashed by this in- 
quiry from the scout. “I never stirred from the apot 
where you left me, and I-was on the‘look-out all the 
time for danger. I neither heard ner saw a thing un- 
til you gave the signal agreed upon for the first time. 
Then, just as I was:opening myjlips 'to answer, the 
savage.sprang upon me, and, taken by surprise as I 
was, [could do next to nothing. In:a moment he had 
sent me-to the earth, and before I eould cry out he 
had thrust a gag into my mouth, and Icould make no 
sound. Then, in«spite ofall I could do, he bound 
me, so'that I had no chance ‘to escape, and brought 
me to the camp-fire, where you soen after appeared. 
But how was it that» you ‘kn»w 1 was. a prisouer? 
The signal you made came a long wayfrom the spot 
where.you left me.” 

In.a few words, and in a low tone; as they hurried 
onavard, Luke told him that with which the reader is 
already acquainted, 

By this time the bank was reached, and tho dark 
waters:of the river flowed in inky blackness before 
them. Here the scout paused, and, bidding his com- 
panion remain silent, he listened.intently for any 
sound that might reach his ear; ‘but.all about them 
was as sileutms death, Wood and river were as 
noiseless as though a spell had been cast upon them 
by the wand of some great magician. 

There was no evidence that. the savages were near 
them. In the intense darkness their :trail could not 
be followed, and, if they hitmponiit, it was by chance 
only. 

“How are we.to get to the other side?” asked 
Harry, when he felt that ‘the prdhibition imposed 
mpon him by.the scout had been removed. 

~‘duere is mo way ‘butto swim for! it, as I.‘know 
of,” answered Luke, ‘“‘You are good iu the water, I 
suppose?” 

“Tem counteda good swimmer,” said Harry. ‘“ Att 
any rate I shall have no trouble in going ‘the dis- 
tance between here and the other bank.” 

“That is good. ‘Then we may as well go over 
at this poiut as any other. On the other side we’ll 
hang about until daylight comes,.and ‘then seek for 
the trail of the renegade. ‘Chere won’t be so much 
chance of the redskins ‘falling upon us by chance 
over there as there will,be if we-remain here, We 
must get across before day break any way.” 

“ But why not keep on tothe village? Surely you 
can’t miss your way used as you axe to the forest. 
Ive asked you this question once or:twice before, ‘but 
_you’ve mot answered it I believe.” 

** Didn’t I tell yourit was .becanse I didn’t ‘believe 
that Justin Litch had gone there ?” 

“ Yes; but you didu’t:tell me your reasons for 
thinking #0; the savage said positively that she 
had gone there with Ruth.” 

“ ]ididn’t tell you'the reason because I hadn’t time 
to do so, and I didn’t know howmany redskins might 
be near, Now if .youswant'to knowil can tell you.” 

“Do so, for I can seeno reasons myself.” 

“ Justin Litch has a wife there already.” 

“Not:a white one ?” 

“No; butsheis'the daughter of a chief, and let 
him but carry Ruth to ‘his lodge and his lifeand hers 
wouldu’t be worth straw. The squaw would slay 
‘them both.” 

“T am not sure but that you are -right, Luke. I 
might ‘have known that you liad some good reason for 
thiuking as you did. ‘But what-do you think.be will 
do with her now that he has hor in his power?” 

‘Take her to some hiding-place which he may have 
in the forest, where his red wife-may not suspect any- 
thing. It may be that he has some such spot nogreat 
ways from the village. Ifeel.sure that this is the 
case. Even if it should not be we,can’t get to the 
village in season te do anything before daylight 
comes. We'll get across the river.as soon as weean, 
and then, as.soon as dickt breaks, we'll fiud where he 





crossed, and then take bis trail and ‘follow it, wher- 
ever it may lead. That’s my plan,.ani now, if you've 
got any other, let’s hear it.’’ 

But Harry had none tooffer. He was convinced 
that Luke was right, and he made up his mind to fol- 
low his lead, and ailvance no more schemes of his 
own. He felt thatfrom the scout’s long experience 
that he knew far better what ought ito be done, and 
that he could not leave the matter in better hands. 
‘Still, imhis impatience, he did not relish the long 
hours of waiting which must ensue, but he saw no 
help for it. 

Convinced that as yet there were no savages near 
them, Luke determimed to lose no time im erassing 
over, 80 preparations were at once made for the pas- 


e. 
“Divesti ng themselves of their garments, they rolled 
them into bundles, and these they fastened upomtheir 
shoulders in such amanner that they would keep qnite 
dry. 

Ready for the task before them, the scout ‘held his 
breath and listened intently for a-moment, aud then 
gently let himself into the water, saying as “ho did 
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‘Be careful, youngster,.and don’t splash the water 
more'than you can help. If youdo youmay mnke a 
noise that will bring the redskins upon us. ‘lhe var- 
mints ‘took yer rifle, so you ain't got that to carry, 
though I wish ye kad, for we shall need it. Bart,sbsing 
without it, it gives you a chance to. usé both yorarms. 
As for meI can get along with one and my ‘legs, 
while I hold my rifle.out of the water.” 

A few steps carried Luke beyond his depth, and 
thenyso-silently that bardly a rippling :saand was 
heard, he struck out toward'the oppositeshore, Harry, 
in a like cautions manner, followed close in his wake, 
and in this way they cleft the dark watersof the.river 
util the opposite.side was reached anil ‘they stood 
onoe more on ‘firm soil. 

“ There! I think we've giventhem the slip nicely,” 
said Luke, in a satisfied tone. “I don’t bblieve the 
finest-ear:couldvhave heard.as.in coming over. Now 
we'll get into our clothes, and then lay down for a 
little rest. You may go to sleep if you want to; I 
shall keep ove eye open for the redskins, and will 
wake you at the first sign of day-light.”’ 

“Do not‘talk about sleep, Luke. I have no in- 
clination to, and could not get a wink if my life 
sere at stake. Morningcan't be far off. I would 
give much if I could see it breaking in the eastward 
now.” 

“But you won't for some time yet, boy. It’s best 
to take these things cool. Fretting won’t meni mat- 
ters, ner bring the sun up-any sooner.” 

Harry kuew that Luke was right, and so he tried 
as best he could to possess his soul with patience 
while the remaining hours of the night dragged 
slowly on. 

Never had he known the minutes to goat sucha 
snail’s pace before, It seemed as though the light 
of the morning would never come. 

If Luke Hawkins was at all impatient he surely 
did not show it by hissznotions. 

Stretched at full lepgth upon the greund, balay as 
immoveable asa log, More than once Harry was 
convinced that he;slept, although it miglit have been 
with one eye open, as he said. At any rate .he was 
upon his feet with the declaration that morning had 
come before Harry had even seen a ray ofjight which 
would warrant it. 

But the scout was right, for in a ‘little;time.a dall 
light in the east. became perceptible. The clouds 
hung heavy slong the sky, still giving signs of the 
storm which had threatened since evening. 

A few words passed between them by way of con- 
sultation, and then they were ready for the work they 
had in hand. 

From what the savage had said Luke made up his 
mind that the renegade and his captive -had crossed 
the river farther up, and so the first move was simply 
to follow up the benk of the river until they struck 
the trail. As -soon.as it was light enough to avoid 
the danger of their crossing it without seeing it they 
set out. 

Carefully examining the ground at overy step, 
they went onward for nearly half a mile. At a point 
where a little cove madein from the river the quick 
eye of the scout discovered footprints leading from 
the water. Following them down to the edge of the 
stream, two discoveris were made, 

There, upon the soft, yielding sand, they behe]d 
the footprints of a wowan, and mingled with them 
were others, unmistakeably those of a white man. 

That they were those of Justin Liteh and Ruth 
Lee neither of them had:a doubt. 

There were marks at the water’s edge showing 
where they had landed, and hidden in the bushes 
close at jiand the canoe in which they had crossed 
was found. 

Nothivg more was-wanted to assure the two that 
they were on the rignt trail 
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Carefully Luke scoured the river up and down, and 
the opposite bank as far as he could see, but not a 
trace of their enemies was visible. If there were any 
savages lurking near they were carefully hidden 
from sight, 

Luke examined his rifle to assure himself that it 
had not got wet in crossing the river, and then he 
said to Harry: 

“Now, youngster, I’m ready. ’Tain’t no foolish 
job that we’ve gof afore us, I can tell you. Justin 
Litch has carried off the gal, and he means to keep 
her, He’ll think very likely that her friends will 
follow on and try to get hor out of bis clutches, and 
he'll keep a sharp look-out behind him. But he's got 
such a start now that I’ve no doubt he’s got to his 
hiding-place afore this, where he'll keep a good 
watch for us or somebody else, There ain’t much 
use in being as harmless as doves, but there’s one 
thing sure, we’ve got to be as wise as serpents, and 
deceive him and all the redskin tribe if we can. No- 
thing but stout hearts and sharp eyes will get us and 
the gal out of this scrape with our scalps still stick- 
ing where they ought to.” 

“ You are right, Luke; I know that we’ve got to 
do our best, or we shall lose the game and the stakes. 
She was to be my wife, Luke, in a little time. We 
have been long eugaged, as you may have heard, and 
you must know what my feelings are. ‘The worst 
that can come to Ruth and me you have suffered in 
your loss and more.” 

A look, such as only aterrible sorrow can bring, 
came over the face of the scout. His wounds were 
all opened atresh by the words Harry had uttered. 

“Yes, I’ve suffered!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
that also told of the agony that filled his heart ; 
“how much no one knows but myself. Others have 
suffered as well as I, and I will not say that my case 
is the worst of all. But it has been all that I could 
bear; and sometimes I wonder that it has not turned 
my mind, But one thing I have had that others 
have not—I’ve had vengeance upon the race such 
as few have had before me. They have learned to 
fear me, and have given me the name of the Death 
Shadow. I have been as a shadow of death tothem, 
and my work is not done yet. More of them shall 
fall by my hand. I know that I shall not go under 
until the vow I made is fulfilled, and a hundred of 
them slain to avenge my lost ones.” 

The look of sorrow and distress which had come 
over the face of the scout at the words of Harry now 
gave place to one of hate and vengeauce that was al- 
most fearful to look upon. 

His feelings evidently would not allow him farther 
utterance, and so, without another word, he turned 
and hurried along the trail of the renegade and his 
captive. 

(To be continued.) 
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Jacinda 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 

Ar last Gertie’s education was finished, and as 
Mr. Schuyler could find no excuse for keeping her 
longer away he concluded to risk it and suffered her 
to come home. 

Edith’s face was a study when she told me the 
good news and said: 

“‘T shall have her now all to myself, and you don’t 
know how glad I am.” 

I could guess in part, knowing as I did what it 
would be to me to have that lovely girl with me 
morning, noon, and night, and feel her presence 
everywhere. 

Edith was very happy and looked like a girl her- 
self on the day when Gertie came home for good and 
took her place as one of the family. Mr. Schuyler, 
too, was very gracious and welcomed her kindly, and 
thought how beautiful she was and felt his blood 
stir a little when in her joy at seeing him and being 
home again, she raised herself on tip-toe and kissed 
him as a mattcr of course. Julia never did that 
and Emma but seldom, while Edith kept most of 
her kisses now for the two-year-old boy Arthur, 
playing in his crib, so that the cold, reserved man 
was not much used to kisses of late, and felt the 
touch of Gertie’s warm red lips for hours, and 
caught himself contrasting her with Alice Creighton 
when he saw her last so elaborately dressed and with 
powder on her face. But thirty thousand a year 
covers many defects, and Alice was still his ideal of 
a daughter-in-law when he welcomed Gertie home. 

She had been there three months, and on the June 
morning of which I write I was going up to call 
apon her for the first time since her return, I 
found her in the garden, in her big sun-hat and 
heavy gloves, cutting and arranging flowers which 
were to decorate the different rooms of the house, 
for that day a party of young people were coming 
and everything and everybody were in a great state 
of expectancy. 





During the last year anda half Robert Macpher- 
son had been looking after his inheritance, which by 
the death of some one had come indisputably to him 
at last, and in January he was joined by Godfrey, 
Julia, Emma, and Alice, who had travelled about 
a few months, and then with Robert went to town 
where they had been resting for a week or two at 
Miss Rossiter’s and waiting for Rosamond Barton, 
who was to accompany them to Schuyler Hill. 

* Only think, I have not seen Godfrey for more 
than four years, «nd have almost forgotten how he 
looks,” Gertie sz id, after weleoming me to the gar- 
den and telling me of tne expected guests, “It is 
strange that I have 1:st seen him, but he never hap- 
pened to be home when I was,” she continued, as 
she gathered up the bouquets and went with me to 
the house, where she began to distribute the flowcrs, 
putting the most, I noticed, in Godfrey’s room, and 
seeming more interested in that than in all the 
others. 

Edith was in her nursery, and when Gertie’s de- 
corations were completed and she came and stood 
beside her I was struck as I had been more than 
once before by their resemblance to each other. 

They certainly might have been sisters, though 
Gertie; was in her sweet spring time and Edith in 
the fulness of her summer. ‘Time had dealt lightly 
with her, and she looked scarcely older than when 
she came a bride to Schuyler House. Perhaps her 
cheeks were not quite sored, and the shadow of the 
little grave beneath the evergreen was traceable on 
her face, but she was still wondrously beautiful and 
very happy too, though I saw she dreaded the com- 
ing of the party. 

But ske was not anxious for herself. She had 
reached a height where neither Alice’s haughtiness 
nor Julia’s arrogance nor Miss Rossiter’s insolence 
could touch her. She was only anxious for Gertie, 
who might be slighted and treated coldly, if not in- 
indeed rudely, by some of the coming party. And 
when she remembered the fear which had for so 
many years influenced every act of her husband’s 
toward Gertie, and, looking at the beautiful girl, re- 
membered what Godfrey was, she trembled, not- 
withstanding the piece of news which she had heard 
the previous night, and which she communicated to 
me, with Gertie sitting in the deep window fanning 
herself with her garden hat, and rubbing the scratch 
she had received among the roses. 

‘** By the way,” Edith said, “ Mr. Schuyler received 
a letter from Godfrey last night, and it seems the 
engagement we—he—my husband has so long de- 
sired has at last come about.” 

““ Whose engagement ?”’ I asked, 

‘*Godfrey’s and Miss Creighton’s.” 

“*T supposed that was settled long ago.” 

“It was by the parents, but not by the parties 
most interested. Godfrey has never manifested any 
great degree of fervour, and has rather made light 
of it, 1 think ; but it is done now, and they will be 
married as soon as everything can be conveniently 
arranged. Mr. Schuyler is greatly rejoiced.” 

I glanced at Gertie, still rabbinz and blowing the 
scratch on her hand, but if the news of Godfrey’s 
approaching marriage produced any effect upon her 
it was not visible. Her bright colour was just as 
bright and her blue eyes just as placid in their ex- 
pression, unless indeed there was a little wonder in 
them as she looked up quickly and said: 

“ A newly engaged couple—won’t that be nice? 
How do you suppose Mr. Godfrey will act as an en- 
gaged man? I always think of him as a kind of 
boy, and still he must be twenty-four.” 

She did not care, and yet in her inmost heart there 
was a shadow of regret that Godfrey, whom she 
liked so much, should be wasted upon Alice 
Creighton, whom she never liked and who never 
liked her, and who might make Godfrey dislike her 


too. 

* She shall not do that,” she thought when alone 
in her own room she was reflecting upon the news 
which had dimmed somewhat the brightness of the 
day. “I’ll be so kind and good to her that she can- 
not help liking mea little, and so 1’ll gain her friend- 
ship instead of losing Godfrey’s.”’ 

So, with this end in view, she quietly transferred 
apart of the many flowers in Godfrey’s room to 
that of his fiancée, where she rearranged the furni- 
ture, and into which she brought her own handsome 
reading or reclining chair, Edith’s gift on her last 
birthday. Remembering Alice’s indolent, lounging 
habits, she knew the chair would just suit the lan- 
guid little lady, and placed it by the window where 
the finest view of the river was to be had. This 
was on the morning after I left, and later in the day 
Gertie dressed herself for the evening and wore her 
prettiest white muslin, with the fluted ruffles and 
ribbons of blue, and had her hair in curls instead of 
letting it fall over her neck and shoulders, as it did 
in the picture of “ La Soeur” still hanging in 
Edith’s room beside a picture of little Jamie, painted 
by Robert during his last visit at Schuyler House. 

“Upon my word, Miss Gertie, you will outshine 
the London girls. That sash is just the colour of 


your eyes,” Mr, Schuyler said as Gertie stepped ! 


- ao the piazza, where he was sitting with 
Edith, 

He spoke very kindly to her, for now that ho 
knew of Godfrey’s engagement with the heiress he 
felt no fear of her. 

No Schuyler ever yet broke his word, and Godfrey 
was pledged to Alice, and he could afford to be gra- 
cious and complimentary to the girl he no longer 
dreaded as a daughter-in-law. 

And he talked to her a great deal and felt sundry 
little pricks of conscience as he remembered a cer- 
tain act of his about the right of which he had al- 
ways had some doubts. 

“No, it is not wrong for a father to look out for 
his son’s interest, and as she never knew it no harm 
can come to her,” he thought, ju:t as the railway 
whistle sounded and he knew the expected guests 
had come. 

Miss Creighton, Miss Schuyler, Miss Emma Schuy- 
ler, Miss Barton, Godfrey, Robert and ‘om formed 
the very merry party which alighted from the 
train. 

“Three gentlemen to four ladies; that’s lucky 
for one of us,” Tom Barton said, as he quietly ap- 
propriated his sister and Emma Schuyler to him- 
self, leaving Julia as a matter of course to Robert 
Macpherson, and Alice to her betrothed. 

Good-natured Tom did not care a fig with whom 
he talked so long as he knew he was to dine at 
Schuyler House and see Gertie with the wonderful 
eyes and hair, and the shy drooping of her lids and 
the bright colour coming and going in her face just 
as it did when she told him there was no hope, but 
bade him be a man all the same for her sake and 
the sake of the fair girl he would find some day to 
take her place in his heart. 

Tom knew he shouldn’t find the girl, but he was 
trying to be a man, and even Julia Schuyler tole- 
rated him now and thought him bearable, and di- 
vided her coquetries between him and Robert Mac- 
pherson, who was unusually quict and had studied 
the scenery from the window mére than he had 
ag engrossed by the dark, handsome face beside 


im. 

Alice was satisfied to talk with Godfrey, and no 
one who watched her could help guessing what he 
was to her, so that she was more delighted with the 
state of affairs than he. 

Some of them it may be wondered a little at the 
choice of the handsome and even distingué-looking 
man who would be noticed anywhere as superior in 
personal appearance at least to most men. In one 
view of it Alice was not Godfrey’s choice, though 
he really was engaged to her, and had been so for 
four days, during which time she had made the most 
of her new dignity, and shown her lover to as many 
of her friends as possible, and chosen her own en- 
gagement ring, the finest solitaire she could find, and 
selected a handsome residence, which she wished 
Godfrey to secure at any cost, as her heart was set 
upon it. 

Godfrey acquiesced in everything, and got the re- 
fusal of the house, and went with her to look at 
some rare bronzes and a grand painting on which 
her heart was also set, and played the devoted lover 
as well as he could, with no shadow of genuine love 
in the whole affair so far as he was concerned, He 
was engaged, it is true, but how or why he hardly 
knew, except that his father greatly desired it, and 
urged it in every letter, while Alice herself expected 
it, and people had talked of it so long that he had 
gradually come to consider it as something he must 
take as a matter of course just as he took the 
measles, or any other of the ills that childhood is 
heir to. Yet it was very sudden at the last. “A 
word anda blow,” he said to Robert, who asked why 
he looked so white when after the deed was done 
he went to call on his friend at the hotel where he 
was staying. 

“ White,’ Godfrey replied. ‘I think you’d be 
white too if you’d been and goneand doneit, and got 
engagedasI have! Why, Bob, I feel as I did when 
I was a little shaver, and swallowed a rusty copper, 
and Aunt Christine slapped me on the back tili the 
copper flew half-way across the room and I was 
black as your hat. I say, Bob, hit me a cut or two, 
and see if I can’t throw this up.” 

With a merry laugh Robert replied : 

“*T don’t believe you'll throw up thirty thousand a 
year as easily as you did the rusty copper; bnt tell 
me about it. How did it happen, and when ?”’ 

“Why, you see,” Godfrey rejoined, “I always 
supposed it would have to come, father was so 
anxious, and mother too, before she died, but a chap 
is never in a hurry to take what he is sure of, and 
I’ve staved it off, and never even looked love at 
her, except in a joking way, until this morning, 
when I went to call upon her at Uncle Calvert's, 
and found her so pale and pensive, and when she 
told me how lonesome she was at her uncle’s 
why, I—I—well, I began to feel just as any chap 
would feel sitting by a nice girl, who he knows 
expects to marry him, soit was very easy for mo 
to pick up her fat, white hands—she has pretty 





hands—and pat them a little and say : ‘Suppose 
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wo get married, Alice, and then you can live with 
me, and not have to stay in this horrid house. 
Suall we, Alice ?” 

“«* Yes, Godfrey,’ she said, and then—vwell, I'll 
leave something to your imagination, only the thing 
is settled, and we are to go this afternoon and get 
the ring, and to-morrow we ivok at the house which 
Larkin built and failed in, and Iam to write to 
father, and the news will be all over the place when 
we get there, and I feel, as I told you, much as I did 
when I swallowed the halfpenny.” 

‘his was Godfrey’s account of his engagement, 
from which the reader will infer that so far as his 
heart was concerned there was very little of it in 
the matter. But he did not love any one else, and 
¢ a‘ was in Alice’s favour ; and she managed him so 
airoitly that he made a very well-behaved lover, 
defercing to all her wishes, and treating her with 
attention, and evena show of tenderness when they 
were alone ; and she came close to him and touched 
hi with her pretty hands, and called him her “ dear 


boy. 

Unce, on the day when he went to Schuyler Hill, 
Robert said to him: 

* By the way is ‘ La Soeur’ at the house ?” 

**La Soeur! Gertie, you mean,” Godfrey replied. 
*T really do not know whether she has left school 
ornot, Nobody ever mentions her in any of their 
letters, and I’ve lost track of her entirely. 1 wrote to 
her two or three times when she went off to school, 
but she did not answer, and sol gaveit up. Why, 
it’s four years and ahalf sinceI sawher. She must 
be a young lady by this time. Isay, Bob, do you 
suppose she is as sweet and pretty now as she was 
when you painted that picture ? T thought her then 
the daintiest creature I had ever seen.” 

Beiore Robert could reply there was a knock on 
the door, and Tom Barton was ushered in. He had 
come up from Schuyler Hill by the morning train, 
and called to see his old friends when he learned 
where they were. With Gertie fresh in his mind 
Godfrey said to him: 

‘“‘ Barton, do you know if that little girl we al- 
most pulled caps over once is at the House now?” 

“Do you mean Miss Westbrooke?” Tom said, in 
atone which made Godfrey turn quickly to look at 
him, while a suspicion which hurt him strangely 
flashed through his mind. 

“ Yes, I mean Miss Westbrooke, She is a young 
lady now, 1 suppose. Is she at home, and pretty 
as ever ?”’ 

Tom had heard from his sister of Godfrey's en- 
gacement, and as the world had long ago given Ro- 
bert Macpherson to Julia Schuyler, he had nothing 
to dread from either, and launched forth at once into 
praises of Gertie Westbrooke, the most beautiful 
ercature upon whom the sun ever shone, as wellas 
the sweetest and best. 

“Why, there is not a man, woman, or child for 
miles round that would not fall down and worship 
her if she wished it.” 

“Upon my word, Tom, you must be far gone,” 
Godfrey said, with that little hurt still in his heart. 
“I would not wonder if you and I were in the same 
boat, eh ?” 

He looked curiously at Tom, who answered him 
frankly and sadly withal : 

‘No, Godfrey, she won’t have a drunken dog like 
me. She told me so herself, not in these words, to 
be sure, but in the sweet, gentle way she has of tell- 
ing the truth for one’s good. ! swore then I'd re- 
form, and I have not been drunk for a year, and, if 
lover am a man again, it will be Gertie Westbrooke 
who saved me, Heaven bless her.” 

There was a tremour in Tom’s voice as he said 
this, and then added, abruptly : 

“Yes, she’s at Schuyler House. You'll see her 
when you get home.” 

So when Godfrey sat at last in the railway car- 
riage beside his betrothed, to whom he paid the at- 
tentions she required of him, his thoughts were not 
so much with heras with the girl at Schuyler House, 
whom every man, woman and child admired, if Tom’s 
word was to be trusted. 

Alice too thought of her, and, addressing herself 
to Julia, asked: 

“Ts that Westbrooke girl at Schuyler House?” 

“T believe so,”’ Julia replied, adding, as she saw 
the look of interest in Robert’s face : “‘I think she 
is a kind of companion for Mrs. Schuyler, and will, 
perhaps, be little Arthur’s governess. You know 
father educated her for a teacher ?” 

“ T saw her last winter,’’ Rosamond Barton said ; 
“and really, girls, she has the most beautiful face 
and form I ever looked:at. Everything about her is 
perfect, from her wonderful hair to her ankles and 
icet. You'll have to paint her again, Mr. Mac- 
pherson; Your first picture does not do her justico 
now.” 

Robert bowed, while Julia said, snappishly : 

** Indeed, I am most anxious,to behold this para- 
gon. I have not seen her for two years or more. She 
had a very red nose then.” 

“Yes, but it came from a bad cold,” Emma 
quickly interposed, ready now as ever to defend the 





right; and then the conversation touching Gertie 
ceased, and a few moments after the whistle sounded 
and the party had reached the station. 

They walked to the house, and Gertie watched 
them as they came up the avenue—Tom, Rosamond 
and Emma, Robert Macpherson and Julia, and lastly 
Godfrey and Alice, he carrying her shawl, and she 
looking up into his face in that matter-of-course, as- 
sured kind of way she had assumed since her en- 
gagement, 

But Godfrey had other occupation than attending 
to her and her pretty coquetries. His eyes had tra- 
velled up the road, across the lawn to the broad 
piazza, and the young girl standing there, clothed 
in white, with the blue ribbons round her waist and 
brighter hair on her neck. And that he knew was 
Gertie—not much taller than when he saw her last, 
but grown and rounded into a beautiful womanhood, 
which showed itself even at that distance, though 
not in all its fulness. That came to him when at 
last he reached her and stood with her hand in his, 
looking into her speaking, upturned face and 
drinking in with every glance fresh draughts of her 
wondrous beauty, which so bewildered and intoxi- 
cated him that until Alice spoke to him twice and 
asked for her shawl he did not hear her. Then, re- 
leasing Gertie’s hand, he turned to Alice, and said: 

“I beg your pardon. I did not know you wero 
speaking to me.” 

He did not seem himself at all fora moment, but 
in a dazed kind of way walked into the house and 
went to speak to the servants assembled in the hall 
to greet him. He had kissed Edith, and tossed little 
Arthur in his arms, and shaken his father’s hand 
warmly, and now he was grecting the servants with 
his old freedom and kindness of manner, while Ger- 
tie stood just where he had left her, thinking how 
differently it had all happened from what she had 
expected. 

Mr. Macpherson had been glad to see her, and 
had shown it, and so had Emma and Rosamond, 
while Alice had offered her two fingers, and said, in 
a formal way, “‘ Happy to meet you,” ana Julia had 
offered one finger with anod and a ‘“‘ How i do, 
Gertie,” but Godfrey had not said one word! He 
had merely taken her hand and held it, and looked 
at her, not quite as friend looks at friend after an 
absence of years, but ina way which puzzled and 
perplexed her, and made her heart throb quickly, 
and the colour deepened on her cheeks as she re- 
membered the expression of the eyes which had so 
lately looked into her own, and felt the pressure of 
the hand holding hers so fast. 

How handsome he was, and how changed in some 
respects from the Godfrey of old, the tall, slender 
youth who seemed all legs and arms, but who now in 
the fulness of manhood was not one inch too tall. 
All the lankness of his boyhood was gone, but the 
grace and suppleness remained, and his erect form 
and square shoulders would have become the finest 
officer in thearmy. On the face, once so smooth 
and fair, there was a rich brown beard now, and the 
hair had taken a darker tinge, and curling a little 
at the ends lay in thick masses around his broad 
white brow. Even his eyes were softencd, though 
they still brimmed with fun and mischief, and ten- 
derness too, as Gertie knew when they were gazing 
into hers. 

** What do you think of Godfrey ?” 

It was Tom Barton who asked the question, and, 
starting from her dreamy attitude, Gertie replied : 

“T think him the most splendid-looking man I 
ever saw.” 

“You're right,” Tom answered, warmly, while 
Gertie, who had no wish to talk with him farther 
then, passed into the house and went to her own 
room, feeling, she knew not why, that the day was 
not quite as bright as it had been, or life worth quite 
so much, 

It was six o’clock, and with a hasty glance at her- 
self in the mirror, and a thought that her personal 
appearance mattered nothing to any one, she went 
down to the parlour, where the family usually as- 
sembled before going in to dinner. 

They were there now, talking and laughing in 
little groups, except Godfrey, who stood apart from 
the others, leaning his elbow on the mantel and 
watching the door as if expecting some one to enter. 
It could not be Alice, for she was already there, 
frizzed and powdered and flounced, with a pannier so 
large that Godfrey had once set his hat on it and 
found that it kept its position nicely. Neither was 
it Edith ; for she was there too, talking to her guests 
and looking like a queen in her light evening silk, 
with the soft lace overskirt. 

Godfrey had mentally commented on the ladies as 
they came in, pronouncing Edith beautiful, Julia 
handsome, Emma graceful and stylish, Rosamond 
pretty and sweet, and Alice stunning and fashion- 
able ; and now he was waiting for the other one, the 
girl in the simple white muslin, who came at last, 
without the aid of Parisian toilet or ornament 
of any kind, and eclipsed the whole, just as the 
morning sun obscures the starlight and makes itself 
the centre of light and glory. 





‘There was no shadow of embarrassment percep- 
tible as she entered the parlour, but her manner 
was that of a daughter of the house rather than an 
inferior as she crossed the long room and joined the 
group by the bay window. There was a supercilious 
stare from Julia, a little nod from Alice, and a wel- 
coming smile from Edith, Emma, and Rosamond, 
and then the conversation flowed on again until the 
dinner-bell rang, and the party filed off in pairs to 
the dining-room. As a matter of course Godfrey 
took Alice, while Julia fell naturally to Robert, and 
Tom was left with three girls on his hands. 

**T can’t beau you all, so I’ll take my pick,” he 
said, as he offered his arm to Gertie, while his sister 
and Emma followed behind. 

So it came about that Tom was seated between 
Gertie and Julia Schuyler, who, not satisfied with 
the attentions of Mr. Macpherson, tried her best 
to attract Tom also and keep him from talking to 
Gertie. 

“Not any wine ?” she said, as he drew his glass 
away when the decanter was passed. “That is 
something new. You'll surely take a little with 
me? Itis some of father’s very best.” 

Tom knew that as well or better than she did, 
and the smell and the demon in the cup moving it- 
self upright was tempting him sorely, while Julia’s 
seductive smile and words of entreaty were more 
than he could endure, and forgetting what even a 
taste involved he raised the glass, while Rosamond, 
sitting opposite, looked pale and anxious and dis- 
tressed. But ere a drop had touched his lips a hand 
pressed his arm ever so lightly, and a soft voice 
said, ‘* Don’t.’’ 

Instantly the glass went down upon the table with 
so much force that the wine was spilled upon the 
cloth, while Julia muttered, under her breath, ‘‘ Upon 
my word !’’ as she cast a lightning glance upon Ger- 
tie, whose face flushed, but whose blue eyes smiled 
approvingly upon poor Tom, intoxicating him al- 
most as much as Mr. Schuyler’s best wine could have 
done, only in a different way. 

“* You are a darling,” Rosamond whispered to her, 
when at @ late hour she and her brother were saying 
good-bye to the young people at the House. ‘“ No- 
body but you could have kept Tom from drinking. 
I shall tell mother about it.” 

Tom too, subdued and ashamed that he had been so 
near falling again, and very grateful to his deliverer, 
whispered his words of thankfulness, 

“You are my good angel, Gertie. 
you as you deserve!” 

Then the brother and sister went away and the 
young ladies, tired and sleepy, started for their 
rooms, Alice looking round for Godfrey, with whom 
she would gladly have tarried a little longer to hear 
the soft nothings which she liked and had aright to 
expect from him, 

But Godfrey had disappeared, and only Gertie 
stood at the end of the broad piazza, leaning against 
a pillar, with the moonlight falling full upon her as 
she looked off upon the river and the mountains be- 
yond, wondering at the strange unrest which filled 
her soul, and at the coldness of Godfrey toward her. 
As yet he had not addressed her a single word since 
he came home, neither had she spoken to him. To 
be sure there had been a reason for this, for since 
the moment of his arrival, when he held her hand in 
his and looked so curiously at her, he had been oc- 
cupied with some one else. His seat at dinner had 
been far away from hers. After dinner she had sat 
an hour or so with little Arthur, whom she always 
put to sleep, and on her return to the drawing-room 
she had at once been claimed by Tom Barton, who 
kept constantly at her side until he finally bade her 
good-night. So Godfrey was not so much to blame, 
and she acquitted him of intentional neglect, but felt 
a little hurt and grieved, aud was saying to herself 
“ He does not care for me now,” whena voice, which 
thrilled through every nerve, said, close to her ear, 
* Gertie!” 

It was Godfrey’s, and he was there beside her, 
looking down into her face, on which the moonlight 
shone so brightly. 

He had eluded Alice, who he knew was looking 
for him, and when he heard the murmur of her voice 
in her own room he stole out upon the piazza, in- 
tending to walk up and down a while before retiring 
to rest. 

First, however, he made the circuit of the build- 
ing and glanced up at the room in the south wing, 
which he had heard from Edith was Gertie’s. But 
the windows were dark ; Gertie was not there ; or, 
being there, must have retired, and he retraced his 
steps to the piazza in front, starting with a thrill of 
joy when he saw the little white-robed figure 
standing at the farther end, leaning over the rail- 
ing. 

That was Gertie, and he went swiftly and noise- 
lessly to her side, and spoke the one word,“ Gertie,” 
that was all, but it brought the colour to her cheeks, 
and the sparkle of the blue eyes, lifted so quickly, 
kindled a strange fire in his and made him shiver 
as if he were cold. 

“ What, Godfrey?” Gertie answered, softly, her 


Heaven bless 
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blue eyes confronting him steadily a moment, and 
then dropping beneath his ardent gaze. 

“ Gertie, do you know you have not spoken to me 
since Icame home? And I thought you would be 

so glad to see me.” 

‘There was reproach in his tone, and it went to 
Gertie’s heart, and her voice trembled as she re- 
lied ¢ 

“T am gind to see you, Godfrey, gladder than 
you can guess. I thought so much of your eoming, 
and then when you came home you never spoke to 
me.” 

There certainly was a tear in the long eye-lashes, 
and tears on Gertie’s eye-lashes were very different 
tvings from tears on Alice’s nose; and the impulsive 
Codfrey snatched up the little white band which 
rested om the railing and held it fast in his own as 
he said: 

* Do you know why I did not speak to you? I 
could not, 1 was so completely dumbfounded and 
Lewildered to find yon what you are. Tom Barton 
—by the way, Gertie, you certainly have no intention 
of marrying Tom Barton, if he reforms‘a hundred 
times ?”’ 

* No, Godfrey, I have not.” 

“I thoughtco. Well, Tom raved about you by 
tho hour, and said you were beautiful ; but that does 
not express it, Gertie. I wonder now if you know 
just how you look.” 

She did not answer him and ke went on: 

“Tt issmore than four years since I saw you, and 
I had you‘in my mind as a little girl I used to tease 
at the cottage, aud. who used to criticize me so se- 
verely- Petite you are still, it is true, but se changed 
in everything else, so completely a woman, that for 
a few moments I think I must have been sorry, feel- 
ing as I did that: l-had lost my little Mentor in more 
ways than‘one.”’ 

He was looking fixedly at her, with strange, wild 
werds trembling on his lips, but there was a bar 
between him and the bright beauty which so dazzled 
and fascinated him—a thought of Alice; the light 
from: whose window was shining down upon‘ the 
shrubbery, and whose voicr, as she leanea from the 
casement, was heard saying to someone: 

“Yes, she really is very pretty, but has. no style 
whatever.” 

“Style be hanged,” Godfrey was about to say, 
but a look in the blue eyes checked him ; he deepened 
his gra:p on the hand he held, and his breath came 
hard asthe said: “ Gertie, you have not yet congra- 
tulated me upon my prospects. Do you not think 
I have chosen well ?” 

To Gertie it did not seem as if he had chosen well. 
He had nothing in common with Alice Creighton, 
but she did not tell him so, and she was wondering 
how she should answer him, when again the voice 
above them rang out, clear and loud: 

“I have no fear of that. Her pretty face may at- 
tract Godfrey, and lead him to say soft nothings to 
her on the sly. All men do that, but I fancy I have 
influonce enough to keep him from going too far 
astray.” 

“* Oh, Godfrey, I must not stay here any longer. 
It'is too much like listening. Let me go, please !” 
Gertie said, trying to release her hand. 

But Godfrey held her fast, saying to her: 

“Itis not listening. If Alice does not wish us to 
hear let hor talk in her’ room, and‘ not out of the 
window. [cannot let you go yet. I want you all 
to myself fora little while. I may not.getanother 
chanee; fortmy lady-love holds the silkem rein as 
tight as if it were hemp.’” 

He smiled bitterly, and then, laying his disen- 
gaged hand on Gertie’s shoulder, he suddenly asked : 
** Why did you not answer my letters, Gertie ?”’ 

“Your letters, Godfrey! What letters? I never 
received a line from you!” Gertie said, wonderingly, 
while Godfrey rejoined : 

“ Never receiveda line from me! That is very 
strange !—and I wrote to you three different’ times. 
Think, Gertie—try to reall it. Four years: ago 
when you first went to school, and I came home and 
found you gone, I wrote from here how disappointed 
I was not to see you, and asked you to correspond 
with me, and let me be your brother. You were 
my little sister, I said; [ adopted you as such, and 
I said a heap more soft nothings, as Alice might 
call them, though I was very much in earnest atthe 
time, and to myself called you ‘ La Soeur’ always. 
And you never received that letter ?” 

“Never, Godfrey. I should remember that, and 
you say you wrote again ?” 

“ Yes; and sent my photograph, and asked for 
yours in return. I waited so long and anxiously for 
it, but it never came, and at last, when I had gone 
home for a vacation, ! wrote again, and with the 
same result! Then I felt so piqued and slighted 
that I said I meant to go to the bad, and smoke aad 
drink aud swear and do everything I could think 
of,” 

“Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey! You didn’t though, I 
hope!” Gertie cried, while her fingers tightened 
around the hand heluing them so fast. 


“ Yes, I did—for a littie while. I drank a lot of 





wine, which went to my head, and smoked three 
cigars, which made me feel worse than seasickness, 
if that were possible. Iwas crazy as a loon, and 
smashed everything in my room, and sang uproari- 
ous songs; and, when one of the tutors came tio see 
what was up, I called him an idiot, and threw the 
wash-bowl at his head. Of course I was called up 
and reprimanded, and reported to father, who came 
to see about it; and paid for the smashed furniture, 
and talked so good and sorry-like to me that I. pro- 
mised to do better, and soI did. And you say you 
never received those letters: ?’”” 

‘“* Never, Godfrey: I should have answeredthem,”’ 
Gertie said, while Godfrey continued: ‘“ And if you 
had, Gertie—if you had—L might—oh, who knows 
what might have been!” 

He was holding both her hands and looking down. 
upon her as no man ought to look upon a.girl when 
he is engaged to another. 


leased herself from: him suddenly, and said : 

“It is very late, Godfrey, I must go in now.” 

“ No, Gertie, please,” and he still tried to detain 
her. ‘* Wait alittle longer. Iam yours to-night; 
to-morrow’ I. am some one else’s, and must.come 
under‘orders, you know.”’ 

He spoke ironically, and then as he saw that Ger- 
tie was really leaving him he continued: 

** By the way, Gertie, one thing more,\and you 
may go. Do you remember the little giri who sat 
in accrumpled heap onthe deck years ago, and the 
bold, impudent fellow who made her so: angry, 
and the promise she gave him on certain condi- 
tions?” 

Gertie’s cheeks ‘were scarlet as.she replied : 

“Yes, Godfrey, I remember it.”’ 

“ Well, them, cam you redeem the promise now?” 

There was the old saucy look in his eyes, mingled 
with another look, which Gertie could not mistake, 
and, stepping backward as he bent: toward her, she 
answered him: 

“No, you are not # perfect gentleman, or you 
would not remind me of that now!” 

Shevwas gone, and he heard her step as: she went 
up the:stairs and through the hall of the south wing 
to her own room, and he was alone in the quiet 
night, wondering’what spell was upon: him, and if 


and perplexed. 

* ll walk down the avenue and back as fast as I 
can, and see if that)brings me to myself,” he said, 
and he tried it, and went quite to the little cottage 
where Gertie used to live, and stood leaning over the 
fence, and reealling the time whem he first saw her 
there working in the garden’ with the flush om her 
cheeks, and her bright hair floating back from: her 


ace. 

And then he remembered her as he had just: seen 
her; grown to glorious womanhood, with eyes: whieh 
rivalled the stars above him, and" whose glances in- 
toxicated him as hehad never been intoxicated since 
the memorable college spree. Then he walked back 
again’ to the great-house on the Hill, every: win- 
dow of which was darkened; and whose inmates were 
asleep. But for himself he felt that he shouldnever 
sleep again with those two conflicting sensations 
battling so fiercely in his heart, one cutting: like a 
sharp, keen knife, when he remembered Alice and 
the words spoken twher less\than a week: ago, and 
the other thrilling him with eestacy and a:sense of 
delicious joy when the thought of Gertie Westbrooke, 
and the sweet, serene face on which the moonlight 
‘had fallen, softeningand subduing, and making” it 
like the face-of an angel. 

Godfrey wasin: love! He knew iit at last, and, 
springing to his feet, exclaimed : 

* T am,I am in: love with Gertie: Westbrooke, and 
believe I have been ever since | first saw her’ years 
ago in London. But, oh, Heaven! the knowledge of 
it has: come too lata. No Schuyler has ever: yet 
broken his word, and I shall not break mine. But 
if she had received my letters it might: have been so 
different.” 

And why had she.not received them? Howcould 
three letters goastray? Certainly he directed them 
right. He surely did the one sent to Schuyler House. 
He had written to his father atthe same time and 
received an answer to that. Why, then, did Gertie 
not get hers ? Had there been foul play? if so; where 
and by whom ? <P 

Suddenly there flashed into his mind a suspicion 
which made him start, while a strange gleam. shone 
in his eyes.as he said : 

‘ll know the truth to-morrow.” 

It was to-morrow now, for the early summer morn- 
ing was shining on the mountain tops, and, tired and 
excited, Godtrey went to his room to getia little rest 
before the household was astir. 





(To be continued.) 








Sratur or Wep@woop.—A terra-cotta. statue of 
Weugwood, the great potter, has been unveiled in 
the Wedgwood Institute, He is represented as having 
@ vase in his left hand, ‘The dress is of the Georgian 


Some such thought as- 
this must have crossed Gertie’s mind, for she re-’ 


it really washimself standing there, so bewildered: 








knee- 


era, comprising the flowing wig, rufiles, 
breeches, and buckles of that period. 

DeatH or JEAN Cuacornac.—The death is an- 
nounced from Paris of M. Jean Chacornac; the well- 
known French astronomer. He was born at Lyons 
on the 21st of Jane, 1823, aud after a course.of study 
in the Observatory of Marseilfes he was appointed in 
1854 astronomer in that of'Paris. During his tenure 
of this office he distinguished himself by the discovery 
of numerous planets. He was: made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in 1858. 

Wuitstrine.—W hat a queer mental and moral con- 
stitution a man must have who habitually whistlos, 
You meet him everywhere, though, thank Héaven, 
heis getting rarer every year. He is*uncommonly 
common by the sea side. In rural districts he is fre- 
quent, Sometimes he plays billiards, Quite often— 
good gracious! we: write it with a sludder—he is 
found at the club. Wherever. he is his mouth is 
ever on @ stridulous pucker, and he never, never 
whistles a tune. It would be too much to say he is 
@ nuisance; we will say he is'a luxury we would 
gladly forego. In some places they are trying to 
suppress the locomotive whistle, which is music soft 
and music sweet compared with the human instru- 
ment. Why not put down the dreadful fellows who 
go through the world oppressed with the sense of 
having lost a dog? 





WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of.“ Lord Dame’s Error,’’ eéc., etc. 
———~.—- 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliances are relieved. 


: Shakespeare: 
Lavy IsaBet rallied the next momen’, and when 
Crawley looked round she stood stately and self- 
possessed awaiting him. ‘ 
He wheeled suddenly and advaneed toward her. 
“Did you send for me ?” 
Lady Isabel bowed and led the:way into her bou- 


doir. é 

Crawley followed, and at a sigufrom my lady Mrs. 
Craven came in also. 

Crawley frowned slightly at Mrs. Craven’s .at- 
tendance, but he said nothing. 

Lady Isabel did not sit down nor ask her visitor 
todoso. Both remained standing, and she was so 
quiet, so gentile, her. beautiful features so unrufiled, 
there was such a strange light in her lovely eyes, 
sucha softness in her sweet voice, that the wild 
thought crossed him at first that she might be 
going to acknowledge his insolent pretensions after 
all; but that fancy was but a flash. 

“TI sent for you. sir, to say this:: Until the courts 
shall have decided upon your presumption I con- 
sent to dwell in the same house with you, to accord 
you all those privileges of money and station which 
were my husband’s so far as I can—upon these 
conditions: lst. I. shall retain my present apart- 
ments and the suite connecting with them and be- 
longing tomy son. Also the entire wing in which 
my rooms are shall be sacred to. me, and you shall 
not approach or euter them except with my permis- 
sion, Your own rooms shall be inthe opposite wing 
of the house. 2nd..I must have entire control of 
my son, you shall promise not to in any way inter- 
fere with him. 3rd. I shall have full liberty to go 
and come as I like, and my, freedom of action shall 
not be meddled with.’ ts 

Crawley stood thoughtful. 

The bad demon whieh dwelt: within him had per- 
haps never been in a blacker mood than to-night. 
He had quarrelled with Sir Robert-just before Mrs. 
Craven came with the strange summons to Lady 
Isabel’s presence. The day had. all gone different 
from his calculations. He had expected, with that 
insolent assurance of his, to carry the whole thing 
this day at.a swoop, by means of his own audacity, 
my lady’s seeming insanity and the boy’s subjuga- 
tion. Instead, Lady Isabel had contrived to throw 
off the effect of the drug he and Sir: Robert had 
given her, the boy had escaped him, and.a powerful 
friend had arisen for my lady in the person, of Lard 
Champion. , ’ 

He did not hesitate because this astounding pro- 
position from Lady Isabel did not hold ont suffi- 
cient inducements. Notbing could be more in unison 
with his wishes. It went beyond his hopes, as thin 
were. It would give him that for whieh he would 
have sold himself bodily to the evil one—the control 
of an income at once and a position among the aris- 
tocrats of! the county, for to permit him, to live at 
Kirston would, he knew, be taken by the world as 
a virtual acknowledgment of him and his presump- 
tuous claims. 3 

He hesitated, because he suspected some snare in 
this singular and most.unexpected proposition from 
Lady Isabel. He stole a glance at my lady. 

She was not looking at him. Her large eyes were 
gazing into distance, with an expression which the 
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vile sehemer could not read, her lips were red and 
parted and seemed to quiver with some strange in- 
«ward thought or hope. 

‘* She looks as if she had forgotten all about me 
and what we were talking of. I wish I knew what 
she was thinking of,” he muttered to himself. “ Shall 
Isay yesto her terms? Whynot? Idon’t seeany 
risk for my part. It puts her into our power, and 
she is one to keep her wordif Sir Robert and I are 


The usual cold sneer curved his handsome lips: 

“ Very well, my lady i? : 

He stopped, flushing darkly with anger, whilemy 
lady’s calmly scornful eyes watched his chagrims, 

“Tsabel,’”? he corrected himself, quickly, “ Lagrem 


to your terms because, hard as it is fora husbandil 


and father to be treated in this manner by the wifey 
he worships, the son that he dotes on, it would be 
harder still to be separated from youentirely.’” 

Lady Isabel only looked at him in reply ta this: 
insolent speech. Her soft black eyes seemed) to 
pierce his wicked nature through and through, amd 
to read his inmost soul like a printed seroll. 

“Then there is nothing more to be said,” shevam- 
swered; ‘you wilk agquaint Sir Robert with: the 
particulars of thissaxran: and see that. they 
are fulfilled tothe letter. I shall know howto pro 
tect myself if{ they are not.” 

** And his lordship ?” suggested Crawley; 

“J will speala with Lord Champion my: 
morning.” 

The villain bowed and withdrew, the same:yuzsladi 
Aight in his somitire eyes. 

Mrs, Craven zemainod. with Lady Isabel. 


She made n@remar«. But her horror of thecaurses| 


he had just Heard_her: mistress-marks outifor henselff 


was imprintesdvem her white face and stamped imhenr 


eyes. 

of You think am mad,” my lady said; “tut, youn 
don’t know hes I loved my husband. [’@ riskitem 
times as much as I believe: I amy risking: naw tm 
know his fate, I don’t believeanybody- was: ever: 
so happy beforeas we were. Butmy uncle always: 
hated him and\mo because his: wif@ris: next: heir to 
the property, and I belicve my unclolenows tliis mo-. 
ment where my lost Maurice is, and whether he is 
alive or dead. If heis dead I will avenge him. So 
surely as there is a Heaven his murdcrers shall be 
brought to justice,” continued Lady Isabel, lifting 
her beamtiful eyes solemnly.. “If he lives——” 
My lady paused, her starry. eyesiglowing, her sweet, 
proud face suffused with omotion. “If he lives— 
oh, I have mourned him solong: as:dead that 1 dare 
not hope.” 

Morning came, and Lady Isabel descended to meet 
her guests at. breakfast—her guests.. She: was still 
mistress of Kirston, and meant to:be. 

Her little son was, with her, looking.a sweet and 
manly little fellow as became.one-of the Champion 
race. He was dressed richly, as was my lady.. 

She had put. off. the crapes and woollens she 
usually wore, and was dressed now in pale floating 
silk, witha tint.of violet in the colour, and cuffs.and 
collar of foamy lace. She looked exquisitely bean- 
tiful and bore herself regally. 

Even Lady Cattie, her aunt, was puzzled, and 
watched the inscrutable, fathomless sweet. eyes of 
her hated niece in a vain endeavour: to. discover: 
what wae the mystery of this changed. bearing of 


ers. 
“She can't have discovered my clever husband’s 


@ecret,”” mused Lady Cattie. ‘And yet, there is 
something in her face that I never saw. there.before, 
and she looksa woman to be feared as well as hated. 
{ must speak with Crawley at once.” 

No sooner was breakfast over than Lady Catiie, 
in some imperceptible manner, conveyed to. Crawley 
that she wished to speak with him. 

He came to her in her own apartment, and: nax- 
tated to her the extraordinary interview of the pre- 
ceding night. 

“It is a trick,” cried Lady Cattie. 
her bafile 
you.” 

Crawley laughed mockingly. 

“You can’t do that,’’ he said, coolly, 

“Why can’t1? What.do you mean.?” demanded 
Lady Cattie, turning whiter, than, Sir Robert. had 
when Crawley said somethingyabout himself. and a 
**former marriage.” 

_ Crawley stared. He had meant nothing except to 
intimate in his impudence that having once taken 
him up Sir Robert and his haughty little. lady 
could never again be.rid of him under any cireum- 
—— 4 oa 

e answered something of the kind, whereupon 
Lady Cattie called him “insolent” and“ enim 
tuous,” and warned him significantly that he had 
better make hay while the sun shone,. instead of 
wasting his time threatening;friends. whe.could un- 
make as easily as they had made him. 

It was strange, but a word from Lady Calthorpe 
seemed always to go much farther with Crawley 
than a whole volley of reproach and invective from 
Sir Robert. It was not because she was a woman, 


“Tf you, let 
you I wash. my hands.of you. I warn 


or because she was so beautiful, for this villain 
sneered at all women, and was too vain of his own 
good looks to regard any woman higher for hers. 

Instead of replying something bitter and imperti- 
nent now to Lady Cattie he turned sulkily and 
marched out of the room. 

Lady Cattie looked her amazement. 

“If it were not too preposterous,” she said, to 
herself, “‘I should imagine he and Isabel had gone 
into. a conspiracy together against me and Sir 
Robert. Strange that ke should be such a picture 
of the proud Champions, while I have scarce a 
feature likethem. Humph! I should like to see this 
last one of the lot brought under though, but it 
doesn’t look much like it while she can carry herself 
}so:royally as she did this morning. I wonder what 
his lordsbip will say to this freak of his new pro- 
‘take ? 


fierd. Champion was that moment expostulating 
with Lady Isabel, who stood listening to him like 
a lieroine martyr, while her heart burned and her 

headithrobbed, but her sweet eyes were lit with un- 
flimeliingness and resolve. 

“Y¥ouvirtually yield everything then to this low 
lieutie: ofa villain?’ Lord Champion was saying, 
| Witl:his.disgustand amazement plainly expzessed in 
li countenance, ‘I begin to think your troubles 
hawe:afféeted: your mind indeed, Lady [sabel?” 

lady claspediher white hands. 
| “])was never more sane than Iam this moment, 
/mgrland, butias I cannot explain to you why L,have 
\chosemto doas I have I cannot wonderif yamdoubt 
tat? 

“Tihigemadness;” ejaculated his lordship. “ You 
| tell meyow know this villain is not your husband ; 
you, tellime you loathe and abhor hiux, unutterably, 
| and yet you:elect:to remain in thesame house with 
him»invthe:faceef the whole countyand wlien you 
might: leave him in. perfeetfreedom and honour. If 
you: will not: go to Champion Rest with me, afrleast 
yau.should go home with Sir Robertand Lady Gattie, 
since-it seams: you cannot expel this vile: usurper 
from: your home without:mtedious. processoff law.’ 

Lady> Isabel looked. up at him, her larges, clear 
\solemad their significances 

lozdy’? she said, “y would starve by the 
roadside before I would accept shelter at Calthorpe 
Place. I have never changed my mind about my 
aunt’s husband, I never shall.” 

‘“ You don’t mean——” began Lord Champion, 
his face changing rapidly. 

“T mean what I said, my lord: Don’t! question 
me closer.. Some day you will understand;me betier 
perhaps. Till that day comes believe me I am: more 
than grateful for the friendship you have manifested 
toward one,of, whom you,know so little as of me,” 

Lord. Champion flushed uneasily, He was in- 
wardly greatly displeased with Lady Isabel for her 
obstinacy, as he termed it, 

“TI want you to understand,” he said, fretfully, 
‘that I have been disinterested,and honest im my. 
friendship and advice. I look upon tiis: villain, 
who calls himself Maurice Champion, as the vilest, 
the most abominable scoundrel that. ever went un- 
hung. To abide fora time under Sir Robert: Cal- 
thorpe’s roof cannot possibly be sach humiliation 
and ignominy, such everlasting shame to a pure and 
lofty lady, as tolive at Kirston at. the same time 
with so abandoned a man as he is who calls himself 
your husband. ‘Lhink of it, Lady. Isabel, and. par- 
don me. I cannot understand why every pure and 
delicate instinct of your, womanhood does not revolt 
from such a situation.” 

Lady: Isabel’s white face turned still. more like 
snow. A shiver of horror and repugnance ran 
through her, 

‘“* My lord,” she. said, solemnly, steadying her 
shrinking frame-by one hand against the wreathed 
moulding of the casemens by which they, were, ‘if 
the task were a. million times. as; abhorrent. still I 
should undertake it. How abhorrent itis: to me I 
cannot expect you to believe, How necessary itis 
that I should undertake it I cannot explain to you 
now. Some. time you may know all, and approve 
my course. Till then I hope that you will not with- 
draw your friendship and esteem,entirely from me.” 

Lord Champion bowed freezingly. His ugly and 


rigid and chilling hauteur impossible to des¢ribe. 

“T have neither, friendship ner respect, for any 
friend, of that false and arrant., villain !” he said, 
angrily ; and, bowing low to Lady Isabel, left her 
standing there, mute, motionless, aud well nigh des- 
pairing. 

“* Her last friend gone,” sneered a voice; almost 
beside her. 

‘The.speaker was invisible, but. Lady Isabel with 
a thrill of aversion and terror recognized the hateful 
voiee, and a moment. afterward Crawley glided from 
behind a tall vase containing some thicksleaved. In- 
dian plant. Without looking towards her, but 
lavghing softly, he passed. 

My lady gazed after him a moment steadily, her 
large eyes darkening, her lips smiling. bravely. 

“Please Heaven, no,” she murmured, softiy, 





peevish features, had taken suddenly an aspect. of « 


** there’s Craven yet, she’s no friend of yours, at any 
rate, you villain.” 
CHAPTER XV. 
There’s nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villany. Shakespeare. 

Tue guests who had come to Kirston on so singus 
lar an errand departed that day. They bore with 
them the impression artfully conveyed by Sir Robert. 
Lady, Cattie and Crawley, that Lady Isabel had ag; 
good as acknowledged her husband, as they called 
the handsome, smiling, treacherous and cruel repre- 
sentative of lofty-souled Maurice Champion. A 
baseg. counterfeit of genuine metal it would have 
beemhard to find. 

TuordChampion went with them, bidding Lady 
Tgabelacold adieu. My lord was a man of capri- 
cious: er and strong prejudices, sensitive and 
proud, He hated Crawley and resented Lady 
Tsabelts rejection of his advice and her, as he con» 

i it, weak yielding to the impostor’s preten- 


, sions, 
,_.“*Shiedoesit on her boy’s account without doubt. 


i 





She.is afraid'the villain will take him away from 
her;”* muttered he as he tore away from Kirston, 
“and T din’t. know as I am fair to be so angry w.th 
her; batishe.ought to have trusted me. I'd have 
wrung:tlisceundrel’s neck beforo he should hay> 
laid ae: ‘on that manly boy.” 

Even: ive went back to Lonion—to return 
howevem:. 

Sir Robertiand Lady Cattie remained at Kirston. 

Wather Mount had been formally dismissed from 
her-relasiomoficompanion by Lady Isabel, but sho 
did net: depart. 

The» presious quartette met in Lady Cattie’s 
chambenalinest immediutely afser-the- departure of 
the lustizguast. 

Lady Dewialithad gone out with her son for her 
usual mouningrdrive. 

It. waa» deendad: at: tits: interview: that Esthor 
Mount: was:muaib:toouseiul to be sent. away from 
Kirston, evemuyom Lady Isabel’s commands, and 
she accordingjpremained, changing her apartments 
however from their presvat locality to a part of tho 
great house remote irom my lady, and s0 near 
west wing, where Crawley was to be established, 
that it seemed unlikely my lady would discover hor 
presence in the mansion with reasonable precau- 
tions, Tho servants were cautioned to say nothing 
of. it. 

“IT can tell you something,” remonstrated Lal 
Cattie, firmly. ‘I don’t believe in that whey-faca * 
Mrs, Craven_you have put’ in personal attendanct 
upon Isabel. They get. along altogether too well, 
aud she hates you,’ addressing Crawley, 

Crawley smiled with a superior air. 

He was sitting in the crimson-cushioned window 
recess with the yellow sunshine glinting on him, 
handsome, triumphant in his wickeduess, a smiling 
demon whose assurance seemed justitied by his suc- 
cess so farin one of the most daring villanies ever 
attempted. 

A pretty gilded cage containing some whito mic» 
stood in the sunshine beside him. They belonged 
to Lady Cattie, who, though disliking pets in an or- 
dinary way, had a fancy for those sly, gliding crea- 
tures, and took them with her wherever:she went. 

The door of the cage was open now, but only o29 
of the soft, white things had ventured forth upon 
the velvet, and of that not much more than its 
bright pink eyes could be seen as it hid fearfully be- 
tween the cage and the window. 

Crawley slowly moved his hand towards it, a3 ho 
answered Lady Cattie. 

“Do you see this little white-coated pet of yours, 
my lady?” he asked. ‘There, I have it in my hand, 
Do you see how easily [ could crush it?” 

* Be careful,” cried Lady Cattie. ‘It will bito 
you. They have teeth like needles.” 

** Whey-faced Craven, as you call her,” went on 
Crawley, “is not less at my mercy than is this soft 
thing. She can no more——” 

His speech was cut short with a horrible oath as 
he flung the * soft thing” from him viciously and 
tried to stamp upon it. But it escaped him. 

With a savage.glance at the others in their cage, 
and writhing his wounded hand, he exclaimed: 

“It has bitten me. -I will kill it now.” 

Lady Cattie laughed mocekingly. 

He wound his handkerchief round his hand, dart- 
ing his angry eyes about the room in every direc- 
tion, 

Suddenly he made a plunge and went down on hig 
knees upon an ermine rug ina corner of the room, 
beating and pounding upon it, and finally stamping 
upon it with both feet. 

His face was frightful to sce in its passion and 
distortion. 

“There,” he said, at last, lifting the rng and show- 
ing the little creature crushed out of all semblance 
to its former white prettiness ; “and I wish it was 
Craven, curse her.” 

Lady Cattie had made no attempt to save her 
pet. Her face scarcely changed as she watched 
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Crawley, but the greenish light in her eyes glowed 
uy as she said to him, lifting her little jewelled 
and: 

“Craven is another, mark my words.” 

The villain understood her, and appeared to re- 
flect a moment, while the lived hue of his faze 
deepened. 

“She’d better not be,” he said, grinding his 
strong white teeth. “I’d serve her the same way. 
She knows it too. No, no, she is safe.” 

My lady only shrugged her pretty sloping 
shoulders in reply. 

“Come with me, Craw——I mean Maurice,’’ 
eaid Sir Robert, moving away, “ the ladies will ex- 
use us,” 

‘Lead on, my noble baronet. I have a word for 
your private ear also,’’ responded Crawley. 

The two adjourned to the smoking-room, an apart- 
ment which had not been used since the disappear- 
ance of lost Maurice Champion till the advent of 
his counterfeit. 

Crawley threw himself on one of the arm chairs, 
and elevated bis slender feet upon the back of an- 
other. 

“TI want to know what the programme is to be 
— ae he said. ‘ What do you think of the situa- 

ion?” 

Sir Robert looked at him steadily. 

“I think Lady Isabel Champion will perhaps beat 
you and me at our own game yet.” 

“She is a clever woman, I’m afraid,” responded 
Crawley, scowling, ‘but what can she do? What 
does she think she can do ?” 

Sir Robert came nearer. 

**T’ll tell you,” he said, lowering his voice, * she 
means to find out who you are, and if Lord Cham- 
pion could make a guess so near the truth——”’ 

“Curse him,” muttered Crawley. “I don’t be- 
lieve it. How can she find out anything? and if 
that’s her trick what does she stay here for? No, 
no, you’re wrong. I know youare. It’s the child 
keeps her. She’safraid I’ll do what I threatened— 
take him from her. You know what Shrive said about 
it, and women are all idiots about their children.” 

“This woman is not an idiot about anything,” 
answered Sir Robert, with stern significance. ‘ I 
only meant to put you on your guard, however. We 
must proceed exactly as if we had no suspicion of 
her intention. She commits herself in the very 
manner to further our plans by this step. She must 
know 1t too.” 

The baronet’s brow clouded again heavily. He 
went on: 

**I tell you she is a woman of too much prideand 
spirit to yield in this way without some other motive 
than appears. However, watch her,thatis all. Be 








[LADY ISABEL’S PROPOSAL. ] 
oe la the woman you ve put in her maid’s 
ace,”’ 

“I will, I will,” repeated Crawley, impatiently. 
‘*Now about the steps necessary to establish my 
identity as Maurice Champion.” 

“That will have to go before a court of investi- 
gation of course; but in a matter of that sort 
public opinion has great influence, and a man’s own 
convictions have more actual weight than any 
amount of proof. You have made a good impres- 
sion, everything considered, on the county set, so far 
as they have seen you. I’m sorry you quarrelled 
with Lord Champion. That was a very bad thing. 
But it can’t be helped now. Only let me tell you, as 
I have all the time, if you lose the best chance a 
beggar ever had to better himself it will be your own 
temper has ruined you,” 

Crawley’s handsome face flushed and darkened, 
and his deep eyes glowed. But he only lifted his 
clenched hand and shook it at Sir Robert. 

** All right,” he said, without leaving his chair, 
‘you go on calling me beggar, and the like, and I’ll 
keep my temper now, but some day I'll murder you 
and ruin us both—mind that now.” 

“‘ Anybody would know you had Irish blood in you 
by that last speech,” answered Sir Robert, coldly. 
“If Isabel had heard it she would not have much 
trouble in guessing your paternity at least, and I am 
very sure nobody but an Irishman ever had such a 
temper as you've got. If I say irritating things’— 
as Crawley frowned blackly—*‘it’s only to try you. 
You ought to practise being insulted in private. 
You'll be less apt to commit yourself in public 
senselessly. Your réle is not to flame up every 
time any one says you are a prizefighter or a horse 
jockey, or something beside Maurice Champion. 
You must look sorrowful and unhappy instead. 
Shake your head, and say it is no wonder others 
Goubt your identity when your darling Isabel cannot 
realize it,” 

“Very well, I’ll keep my tempor if I can. The 
court will decide as we wish, you'll see. I’ve faith 
in my lucky star. What’s to come next after 
that?” 

“ Circumstances will have to decide what is the 
most prudent course after that. If Isabel acquiesces 
quietly in the decision—even as quietly as now— 
you will live together with as much outward show 
of matrimonial felicity as she will permit for a 
time, till you have entirely disarmed public senti- 
ment, and conquered prejudice or suspicion. If 
Isabel prove rebellious she must be compelled to 
seem acquiescent, till the time comes when’’—he 
dropped his voice almost to a whisper—‘ when we 
= safely rid ourselves of her and the child toge- 
her.” 
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Both these wicked men whitened as Sir Robert: 
said these last words, and avoided each other’s 
glance, 

There was a dead silence for some moments—so 
dead a stillness that the ashes could be heard drop- 
ping in the grate, like, as one of the men fancied,, 
the dull rattle of earth upon a coffin-lid, and the tall, 
old-fashioned, emblazoned and gilded clock between 
the chimney and the wall seemed to tick sepul- 
chrally ‘* Her and the child, her and the child, her 
and the child!” 

It was Crawley who first broke that brooding 
stillness. 

** And after that ?”” he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

Sir Robert shook himself like a man who has. 
been roused from an ugly dream. 

“ After that,” he said, “the main property de- 
scends in its natural course to Lady Calthorpe as 
the next heir.” 

His sinister face and steel-cold eyes glowed. 
strangely as he said it. 

** My noble baronet,” sneered Crawley, “ have you. 
forgotten me?” 

Sir Robert glanced at him as if he had beena 
reptile. 

** You will have saved whatever you could from 
your income as the husband of Lady Isabel Cham. 
pion,which you will have enjoyed until that time. You 
will receive ten thousand pounds down besides from 
Lady Calthorpe as our part of the bargain between. 
us » 


“Humph!” sneered Crawley, with a covetous 
glitter in his eyes. “‘Ten thousand is not heavy, 
considering the property brings in a cool income of 
eighty thousand a year.” 

“Which you will have the management of, and 
the chance of saving out of, for the years that must 
necessarily intervene between now and then.”’ 

“ How many years ?” demanded Crawley. 

“Two, certainly. You can’t spend more than. 
half—that will give you ninety thousand anyhow. 
That is more than double what I am master of this. 
moment.” 

It was well perhaps for Sir Robert’s future peace 
of mind that he could not read the dark and terrible 
thought mirrored in the handsome, evil eyes of his 
protégé as he sat a moment looking at the baronet 
without speaking, and then averted his glance al- 
most as if fearful the other might guess what he 
was thinking of. 

Sir Robert was bad, false, treacherous, and 
wicked, but compared to this vile scoundrel, in 
whom he believed he had found an unscrupulous and 
— tool, he was a mere tyro in the arts of vil- 

any. 
! (To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “ The Snapt 

Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 

—_—>_-_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
When causeless hate can wound its prey no more, 
And fawns its late repentance o'er the grave, 
Let gentle footsteps from some kindlier shore 
Pause by the narrow bed ; 

Not hallowed less the prayer. 

“T Trust you have forgiven my late arrival and 
delay of dinner, Lady Marian,” said the Duke of Dun- 
bar, following the young heiress into the spacious 
conservatory that had been erected for the girl’s 
especial fancy since she had been the mistress at 
Biddulph Castle. 

“Ts it such a fearful crime that your grace thinks 
it needs an especial and private apology ?” returned 
Lady Marian, with a touch of archness that had been 
for some time past a stranger to her expression. 

In truth the mood of the heiress seemed to have 
undergone a singular change during the last few 
hours, Either from policy, or pique, or from some 
even more feminine feeling, Marian had been un- 
usually fascinating in manner and dress, and, as her 
father fondly hoped, their noble visitor was decidedly 
struck with the highbred girl whom he had come ex- 
pressly to win. 

He had met her repeatedly during the London sea- 
son, and chosen her as a fitting bride very much as he 
would have selected a picture or statue for his gallery. 
But he had still to see her in the new character of a 
hostess in her country house, without the adjuncts of 
a gay crowd and the brilliant adornments of a Lon- 
don life, and this first evening was certainly a satis- 
factory result of the test yet to be applied. 

Lady Marian was the perfection of taste in the diffi- 
cult choice ofa demi-toilet, the mingling of grace and 
cignity with more cordial freedom of manner than a 
formal intercourse could allow. Whether he loved 
her or not she was certainly admirably fitted for the 
rank he destined for her. 

Much to Lord Marston’s gratification the duke both 
hastened their exit from the dining-room and also fol- 
lowed his fair hostess into her floral retreat on catch- 
ing a glimpse of her dress amid the foliage of the 
graceful bower. 

“] scarcely know that it should be called a crime; 
but certainly it is a rudeness,” said the duke, in reply 
to Lady Marian’s rejoinder. “And yet my excuse 
is one that I am sure you will accept, Lady Marian.” 

“T thought it was that you lost your way,” she re- 
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plied, with an uncontrollable interest that was cer- 
tainly very flattering. 

“So it was in a great measure,” he returned. “I 
spoke the truth most religiously so far; but perhaps 
not quite the whole truth. But my adveuture was 
too romantic to be completely concealed, though I 
was not induced to spoil the charm by revealing it to 
unsympathizing ears. There was a mysterious fair 
one in the case, Lady Marian. I wish you could have 
seen her asI did. You would have been as much 
interested and perplexed as myself.” 

The softened light that reigned in the conservatory 
was favourable for concealing the startled anxiety of 
the heiress’s face; but it did not avail to hide the 
sharpness of the tone that asked: 

‘* Who ?—where ?—what wag ske like? I mean 
was she young or old ?” 

“She was perhaps about eighteen, or scarcely 
that,” he replied, “ and, as seemed to me, without any 
actual home or friends, Are there any brigands here, 
Lady Marian ?” 

“None,” she said, decidedly. 
your grace ?” 

“ A remarkably good guess,” he returned, smiling. 
“She did; but only for food, and, I expect, not for 
herself, or she would have lost no time in eating the 
trifle I had to give her.” 

Lady Marian’s eyes were riveted eagerly on him, 
though she tried to seem engrossed with destroyiug 
her bouquet. 

“ Where is—where was she?” 

“She was among the mountains,” he returned ; 
“and she exchanged her guidance as to the locality 
for the little refreshment I had to offer, and then 
disappeared like a fairy, as if swallowed up in one of 
the rock fissures. It was a strange, gloomy place in 
which to meet so young a creature alone ; I am cer- 
tain there was not a house within sight from the spot 
where we held our interview.” 

“And you said she was pretty ?” asked Lady 
Marian, quickly. 

“Pardon me. I do not remember that I said so, but 
she certainly was remarkable in appearance,” re- 
turned the duke, evasively. “Do you know that you 
almost look like her at the moment?” he went on 
— the same half-startled, half-proud look that she 
had when actually asking me for help. She certainly 
was no common girl, and her necessity no ordinary 
one either, or I am much deceived.” 

“Your grace will be induced to go in search of 
this romantic princess in disguise,” said Lady 
Marian, rather bitterly. “Only you will not have 
the magic spell she seems to possess for rocks to 
open or shut at her pleasure,’”’ 


“Did she beg of 





It was perhaps a mistake, and the moment after 
she repented it. 

*T should indeed be glad to search for her, if I did 
not fear to be treacherous,”’ he replied, gravely. “ It 
is really painful to tiink of a young and delicate 
creature enduring such bardships and danger. I am 
sure you must feel for uer, Lady Marian ?” he added, 
rather interrogatively. 

“ Tudeed, yes,” she returned. “I would give half 
a year’s fortune to be sure she was safe. It makes 
me shudder to even think of such dreadful risks.” 

The duke’s lips relaxed in a smile ; but yet there 
was a something he could not fathom in her whule 
manuer and looks. 

“Lady Marian, pardon me, but I fancy you know 
something of this mysterious girl,” he said, deprecat- 


ingly. 

“ And if I did I should not be justified in betray- 
ing my information,” returned Lady Marian, with 
hauteur. 

Then in a softer tone she continued : 

“Your sex always attributes evil motives to us, 
duke, where ours is concerned. And if I were to tell 
you the truth I am certain that you would believe 
I was jealous and unjust,” 

“ Jealous, and of an humble, wandering girl like: 
that, without friends or home!” exclaimed the duke, 
incredulously. “Lady Marian must indeed rate 
her own charms very low to believe such a thing 
possible.” 

“No,” she repeated, firmly, “I do not, I know 
that I have rank and wealth, which may mislead me- 
in believing myself admired or beloved. But, if I 
am correct in the identity of your mysterious fair 
one, she is far more beautiful than I am, and possesses. 
a dangerous charm for those she wishes to please.” 

“It seems you must think men terribly selfish and 
interested, Lady Marian,” said her companion. ‘ Wilh 
you tell me that you would be guided by such motives 
in your choice ?” 

“T do not know,” she said, bitterly, ‘‘ I have been. 
deceived in my own dearest wishes and affections. 
Why should I not trust to something more sure and 
tangible now ?’ 

She could scarcely have taken a better mode of in- 
teresting her companion. 

There were a frankness and a degree of real and 
almost bitter feeling in her tone which proved her 
to be somewhat different to the usual run of the dé- 
butantes to whom he had been accustomed, aud for 
whom he was no ordinary parti. 

“ And has this unfortunate girl been the source of 
your disappointments, whatever they may have 
been ?” he asked, with a look of real sympathy. 
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She has caused misery to many, to others far more 
than to myself, and the evil can never be repaired,” 
was the low, sad reply. “ But I ertreat your grace 
not to press me on the subject. It would place others 
in terrible danger were she to be betrayed,” she con- 
tinued, earnestly. 

‘And yet she may starve, perish,” he observed, 
gravoly. 

“Leave that tome. I will see if anything can be 
done without destroying others far more precious,” 
Lady Marian said, firmly. “Surely I shail not ask 
6o small a favour in vain?” 

“No, no, it shall be as you will,” returned the 
duke, after a moment’s thought. “ You are too true 
and womanly to be cruel even to an erring outcast. 
And yet,” he went on, hesitatingly, “if you could 
trust and employ me in the attempt it would be, a 
sacred confidence in my eyes, Lady Marian.” 

‘Perhaps I may, but | am not quite frae te. act 


where the safety of others is concerned,” shereturned,. 


with a faseinating smile. “However, I see papais 
looking wistfully at the temtray, which itis:hisfaacy 
to have brought in the drawing-room, andiwe: neust 
not keep him auy longer without the “fragrant 
beverage.’” 

She hastened in as she spoke without. waiting: a 


reply, 

The duke followed more slowly, butjust.in time to 
eee Marian’s white arm throwm roamd. her father's 
neck as she gave him the “*Sévwes’” cap: with her 
other hand. 

She looked. very graceful and feminine as) she 
stood, and the young nebleman confessed that it waa 
a decided domestic chacm in the home-like choracter 
of the evening meak as the young hestess: did the 
honours of the tea-trmy and chatted gaily aver the, 
lingering refreshment. 

Then she sang to him. im the ususl acconmplisiied, 
trained style of highby educated girls, and: finally 
completed her duties to her father by nizing: his 
evening glass of negus with the ease and skill of a 
professed attendant, Altogether the test appeared 
highly satisfactory so far as Lady Marian’s domestic: 
charms were concerned. 

And yet the Duke of Dunbar was perverse enough 
rather to dweil on Cora’s earnest, expressive face and 
thrilling tones than the elegant and fascinating 
heiress of the Biddulpls, whom he had come to court 
for his bride. 

He despised himself for the weakness, but still the 
same image danced before him and he wondered 
whether that fragile form was exposed to the chill 
air of the mountains while he rested on the bed of 
down within the lovely,mansion from which she had 
perhaps been rudely expelled. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Thanks. for the sympathies that ye have shown ; 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token 
That teaches me, wheu seeming mest alone, 
Friends are around me though no word be 
spoken, 
With the saure hopes and'fears and aspirations. 

Lapy Manian had established a rather usefiil cha- 
racter for eccentric wilfuluess since her rule at Bid- 
dulph Castle, and the domestics seldom dared openly 
to comment or remoustrate on her most singular 
commands; and, therefore, when she sent an order 
to the stables to have her own favourite palirey 
saddled by seven o’clock on the morning after the 
duke’s arrival, and appeared herself at the gate 
ready to mount, instead of the horse being brought 
round to the terrace, no one ventured to betray as- 
tonishment even by a look. 

“Shall Alfred go with you, my lady? I have his 
horse ready,” said the head groom, who held the 
beautiful Arab for his young mistress to mount. 

**No, certainly ; 1 wish to go alone,” she said, de- 
ceidedly. “I shall return in an hour or’so, and I 
do not wish auy fuss made about it, Jennings.” 

The man bowed in silence, 

He had no wish to betray the trust, or offend the 
heiress, cn whom he might hereafter be dependent. 

So Marian cantered off in undisturbed silence, but 
no sooner bad slie passed out of sight than she gave 
Mahomet a touch that soon quickened his pace to a 
gallop, and carried her over the rather difficult road 
ata pace which most would have shrunk from risk- 
ing. 

at Lady Marian felt that time was precious, 
and she was too engrossed and ayitated for fear. 
Besides, she was a capital horsewoman, and her fa- 
vourite horse and she on the best terms for such a 
rapid expedition, 

And on she went, her eyes earnestly strained on 
the road, as if expecting at every turn to catch a 
glimpse of some object she was striving to discover ; 
while her trusty Mahomet was left’ to pick his way 
in undisturbed confidence in his discretion. 

But at length the read—rough as it was—came to 
an end, and Lady Marian saw before her the same two 





paths that had perplexed Rupert Falconer a brief 
space before, while in the distance rose up the curl- 
ing white smoke of the cottage where Cora had found 
refuge. 

She paused for a few brief moments, in thought 
as to the course to pursue, then her heart perhaps 
failed her in the prospect of the lonely, unknown 
road, and the impulse to go to the cottage and in- 
quire the way was fast.gaining ground when a 
sound as of approaching footsteps arrested the move- 
ment. She shrank back under shelter of some trees, 
as the footsteps came nearer, till she obtained a full 
view of the new comer, 

He was walking slowly and thoughtfully soas to 
afford a good opportunity of scamning his whole ap- 
pearance, and Marian inwardly; decided that there 
was a singular chazm in the aspeet-vand bearing of 
the young man thus uncomssieusly, undergoing ex- 
amination, 

Iitruth, Rupert Falconer, for it:was he, was dis- 
tinguished by no ordinary clagnm of feature, and 
mien, perhaps enhanced by tliesailortraining he had 
undergone, And Lady Mariaw Biddulph thought that 
even im court circles she had never'seen a more 
thorough inborn aristocracy tham was the true stamp 
of birth and breeding whick: distinguished that care- 
lessiy: dressed traveller. 

But Mahomet thought differently, orelse he objected 
to the restraint upew liam by theestrain on 
his bit, and, taking: the law im Wis own leeping, he 


‘suddenly gave # beund: and.prance that well nigh 


unseated: his fair rider, awd ere: sie could recover 
herself Ina made arapid bolt: at the oppasite emi- 
nence a ifin desperate indulgence of a fierce, feroci- 
ous temper, 

She did not.sereamm, she was too thoroughly aware 
of its:danger and: folly, butske gavemlow gasp tat 


‘waa more plaintive and touching im its wail than 


mere noisy complaints. Certwim. death was before 
heras)she imagined, Mahomet. was: sufurious, and 
the opposite aseent.so stesp and risky. 

But. as she darted involuntasily forward on the 
traek,. with a mentally uttered and brief prayer” for~ 
supermatural help, there was a sound—a spring for- 
ward though all seemed a mist to her eyes. She 
felt a shock, a hand was fixed firmly round her 
waist, aud then for a brief space Marian Biddulph 
knew no more. 

When she was conscious once again of the sur- 
rounding objects she found herself lying partly on 
the turf that bordered the hill-side, and partly sup- 
ported by the arm of the very person who had been 
the involuntary cause of the accident. 

“Are you better, Lady Marian?’he said, with a 
chivalrous delicacy loosening hisarm from the sup- 
port of her waist. 

“Yes, thanks, I am not hurt,’ she said, raising 
herself. “Whereis Mahomet? What could haye made 
him so restive?” she added, with an irresistible sink- 
ing backwards for support. 

“ Rest quiet for a while,” he returned ; “ you. were 
taken by surprise, that was the reason you lost your 
hold. Your horse is safe and. uninjured, You will 
surely be afraid to mount him again ?” 

‘*No, no, certainly not,” she said, hurriedly ; “Tam 
not such a coward, though I was so silly aa to 
faint. But how do you know my name ?" she said, 
suddenly remembering the phenomenon of his re- 
cognizing her while so completely a stranger. 

“Oh, I have both heard of and seen. you, Lady 
Marian, though I am but a stranger here,” he replied. 
* But you are cold and ill, What will you do? I 
suppose your servant is not near or I would go and 
call him.” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, eagerly ;.“T’ am quite 
well. Please help me to mount and tell me the time, 
for I am afraid it is late. How stupid I was!” she 
added, impatiently. 

“Are you afraid?’ said Rupert, softly. “ Surely 
the Lady Marian is her own mistress.” 

‘*Except so far as the usual courtesies of life are 
concerned,” she said, coldly. “And I came to do an 
errand that I fear must be left non-fulfilled in conge- 
quence of this absurd freak of Mauomet’s.” 

* Which | fear was my fault,” he resumed. “I 
startled him, but I never dreamed, that.a lady could 
be here at this hour.” 

“Yet you were out, and I suppose with some ob- 
ject,” returned the girl, with an uncantrollable cuvri- 
osity for which there must only have been an instinct 
rather than actual reason. 

“Perhaps I too had an errand,” said the young 
man, siguificantly, ‘aud a bootless one, like the Lady 
Marian’s, but very improbably for the same object.” 

The young lady drew rather haughtily back. 

“ There are at once publicity and danger,” she said, 
“in the recent events to which you perhaps allude; 
yet I suppose you cannot be one of the officials cou- 
nected in the search which is going on,” she added. 
with a sort of repugnance in her look which hardly 
tallied with her previous gentleness of mauuner. 


— 


“ Not as an official certainly, if you allude to the 
murder ot Mr. Carew,” he replied, with answering 
pride. 

“Murder!” she repeated. “Then you think it was 
a crime to be punished ?” 

“Yes, and those concerned most guilty,” he ru- 
joined, vehemently. ‘ Lady Marian, I will be frank 
with you. My journey this morning was to search 
for one whom I would bring to a seuse of her guilt, 
though, for the sake of the past, 1 would not punish 
her as she perhaps deserves.” 

“Do you speak of Cora St. Croix?” exclaimed? 
Lady Marian, quickly. “What do you know of her?” 

“ Alas! at once too muchand too little,” he replied. 
“She was once too dear to me as. one whoin I had 
saved and watched over from childhood, But I was 
deceived. I thought I understood her well, that I 


appreciated her as she was. She has turned out 
mercenary, false, and light, yet [ cannot abandon her 
to her fate without a struggle.” 

“Them she ia here—it is true,” returned Lady 

ian, eagerly. 

“T have seen her within the last twenty-four 
hours,’ he replied ; “ yet she seems: to have utterly 
di 


isappeared. I have been searching for her since 
daybreak,” he added, with an irritated gesturo, that 
vented/more anger than. the words implied. 

“Would you wonder if I am here for the same pur- 
pose?” she said, calmly—‘to save her if possible 
from her own folly and the ruin that awaits her ? 
Yet she has injured;. wounded me in the tenderest 
spot,” she added, sighing, 

“ Noble and good!” returned Rupert, eagerly. “TI 
cam believe now what true generosity there is in 
noble bleed, Lady Marian, when you risk so much 
foran ungrateful stranger. But you shall not suffer 
any more,” he-wenton,earnestly, ‘ Leave the search 
to me; Lady Mariam—at least, if you can trust me 
with any secretethat. you may have learned about 
her. [havenothing tolese, Cora has blighted my 
peace—made- lifé an utter blank to me. You are 
rich, gifted; and happys One stain on your fair fame 
might cos# you dear.” 

4. deep flush mantled over the young lady’s face. 

“T thank you,” she said, “but I do not fear for 
myself, only it might give aclue to one who was once 
as dear to me as this unfortunate girl to you, and it 
would cut me to the very quick for him to be in 

eril.” 

“T understand,” said the young man. “I have 
not been so long here without learning the politics 
pf the place; it only confirms my opinion., Lady 
Marian, you are more generous than I am, you 
would risk promoting the happiuess of a rival 
rather than destroy one yeu love.” 

“ 1 do not love now,” shesaid, haughtily; “It is 
gone now when so unworthy a rival has taken my 
place, but, as you say, it is a memory of the past.” 

“True, true,” he said, “ and in this.atleast there 
is a sympathy between us. that. should give. confi- 
dence. Lady, Marian, you may- trust me if you will, 
but tell me what, you wish. I will separate the 
guilty ones if possible and save-the unhappy fugitive 
to whom I suppose you allule.” 

“ Will you?” she cried. ‘“ May I really trust. you 
to save me from the risk I should incur,.and separate 
them ?” she added, with a flash of womanly jealousy 
in her eyes. 

“ T am obscure in birth, but I uever told a falsehood 
nor forfeited a band,” returned the young mau, firmly. 
“ T shall do my utmost to succeed, and certainly Iwill 
not betray you, Lady Marian.” 

‘Then listen, quick, and take, this, money,”’ sho 
returned, holding out.a purse, “ Nay, it is for him, 
till he is safe, anud.can use his own, and—she—should 
be placed in some asylum,” she continued. “Sho.re- 
fused the home I offered her. I feel as if I could con- 
fide in you,” she went on, hesitatingly. ‘‘ You,havo 
the look of a generous and true nature —Cora is worse 
than foolish to have thrown away your love.” 

She held out. her hand as she spoke with a, frank 
and earnest expression in her eyes aud a.sad smile 
on her lips that gave her a far greater charm. than 
what actual puysical beauty she possessed, 

“ And have you anymore instructions, or any guide 
forme, Lady Marian 2” he inquired, patiiug Mahomet 
as he spoke. 

“ Only that. I believe she must be in this.region, 
since she has twice: been so recently seen,” she ob- 
served, “and I suspect detained here by some acci- 
dent from pursuing her flight, I dare not. appear 
too openly in the matter,” she went: ou, “but all I 
can do or give to forward the escape you may com- 
mand from me—if you can but find any; way of com- 
municating with me.” 

“ Perhaps you will ride again this way in a day or 
two, Lady Marian,” he replied, “I—I will take care 
to be here, in the-event of having anything to com= 
municate to you. Then I must leave this place and 
this land,” he went on, “for wanderings tuat may 





help me to forget.” 
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Sie held his hand 'to assist her to spring to her 
saddle, and in a moment her light figure was safe on 
her horse and her hand extended to his. 

‘*Whom am I to think of?” she asked, “as, one 
who has frankly aided mein my trouble? What name 
aro you known by 2re 

“Faleoner, Rupert Falconer,” he replied. “ It is 
one that may safely be:given because no one distin- 
guishes it from the crowd, Farewell, Lady Marian; 
you chall not repetit:your confidence,” 

Sho rode rapidly away, her recent indisposition 
forgotten in the excitement and relief of the inter- 
view. 

Rupert gazed after her till she was out of sight 
and then returned slowly to the cottage where le had 
found a lodging and faithful-ally. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
I see the snow on the mountains below 
Ard their great pines groan*aghast, 
And all the night is thy pillow. white 
While I sleep in the arms of.the blast 
Sublime in the towers of thy skiey bowers. 

“Tr is hopeless, Cora. I shall not get.better while 
sve remain in this comfortless place even with all 
your loving care,”’ said Lord Belfort, sadly, ‘* Pity 
idid not break my neck and leave you. free: and un- 
tettered by your generous notions of duty.’’ 

“Hush, that would have left me very desolate 
tov,” said Cora, simply. “It is. something ta have 
vn object to care for and believe you. have helped. 
Bat | think I have invented a way of escape from 
this len,” she added, cheerfully, “ evem with no one 
but my weak self to help you.” 

He looked incredulously at her. 

“Tell me first,” he said, half smiling, “‘ before I 
venture to hope for such an improbability.” 

“See,” she said, triumphantly, ‘‘ I do believe that 
Providence has sent tliis boon for the very purpose 
of your escape. I found it this morning, while;exa- 
miuing the quarry for any means of. helping you out 
of this friendly refuge. It seems.asif it. had been 
— by sume of the quarry-men, when working 

ere.” 

She exhibited a long piece of thick rope as:she 
epoke that had certainly strength enough to bear a 
yet heavier weight than Ernest Belfort had become 
in his anxieties and sufferings. 

* Now. listen,” she said, “If this cord were fixed 
firmly to one. of those trees, and I could put stones for 
you to rest on as you swing yourself up, I really be- 
lieve you would not find munch difficulty now that 
the pain is better. Dure you venture?” 

Lord Belfort had said but a few minutes before that 
it were better to have death than.the sufferings en- 
tailed on Cora and himself, And yet he somewhat 
shrank from the risk that was thus proposed to him of 
$0 sudden and dreadful an en to his young life. with 
allits bright prospects aad blessings. Stillthe very 
heroism of his companion gave him firmer courage 
to dare the worst. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes. I will, Cora. Anythingis 
better for both of us than this living death. But 
before we attempt what; may be fatal. listen. to me, 
dear girl. I owe you more than words'can speak, 
not only for the risks you-have run to.save me but 
from the.proof you have given me of, what. woman 
can be and what'man ought to be to be, worthy of 
you. If I perish, Cora, will you. remember. that ? 
will you believe in the true love I bore you, and that1 
never did and never will. feel such: affection for any 
other woman? You will think of this, and forgive 
all I cost you, dear Cora?” 

“Yes, yes; but you. must. not, you. shall not dic,” 
she exclaimed, eagerly. “It only, needs firmness 
and care, and for my sake you. will not. give way. L 
could never forgive myself if I caused your death.” 

“No, itis my own choice ; I have decided freely on 
it,” he said, calmiy. ‘“ And, Cora, take this ring and 
keep it for my sake, if I do. perish, and promise me 
never to part with it so long as you live.” 

“T do, I do,” she said, placing the ring within her 
dresa; “ It shall/not leave me, whether you are dead 
oralive, Lord Belfort.. I believe and trust you now, 
and. shall ever think of you asia true and. valued 
friend, whatever.may betide us both.” 

“Then one kiss to. seal the, pledge, dearest,” he 
said. “It is but a holy caress, Cora, such as a dying 
man might give.” 

He drew her gently; calmly: towards him, and 
imprinted a kiss with the respeet and grave affection 
that he would have shown to a princess. 

And Cora did not resent the caress given in such 
&@ manner, and at such.a moment. It was more as 
a brother, a parting friend than a lover; that. the em- 
brace. was received by her. 

‘ But there was little leisure to: consider afforded 
er. . 

Ere she had moved from the spot the crash of 
falling stones and hasty steps startled her from her 
equanimity, aud. the stern, harsh words sounded in 





her ears: “ Villain! murderer! profligate!” nave I 
found you at last ?” 

And Rupert. Falconer stood facing. them, with a 
face that literally worked with the dark, thunderlike 
passion that.clouded his every feature. 

Cora did not blanch, however. 

She hastily stepped forward and stood: betwean 
the young men, who were gazing at each other 
with hatred and jealousy and speaking in looks yet 
more plainly than words, 

“ Rupert, you are mad, unjust to me, aswell as to 
Lord Belfort. He is utterly innocent of the base- 
ness you attribute to him.” 

“Dare you deny the evidence of my senses ?’''said 
Rupert, bitterly. ‘* Dare you say, that he was: not 
caressing you ‘just now, asno honourable: man should, 
save his wife or his betrothed? Cora yowarespeak- 
ing falsely, and you know it.” 

**T am not, Rupert, as Heaven is‘my witness,” she 
said, firmly. “If you were-not lost to every. good 
and honourable feeling, to all that I ever believed of 
you, your wilfulness, your injustice, your cruelty 


“ And you wish me to believe that this: man does 
not love you, that he has not taken advartage of your 
weak, vain folly tosave himself ?’’ retorted the young 
man, foaming, as it were, with passion and mortifi- 
cation: 

Lord Belfort hastily advanced: now, though his 
lips quivered with the pain that. his wounded, leg 
occasioned at every movement. 

“T do not know you nor what right you can have 
to interfere between Miss St. Croix:and myself,” he 
said, with an air of, unconscious dignity that belonged 
perhaps to his birth rather than to any deeper feeling, 
but which sat well upon him even in his suffering 
and danger, “but I, for one, have no secrets where 
she is concerned, and I frankly and proudly confess 
my love and gratitude—ay, and my respect too—for 
her, that seems to far surpass your own.” 

“ This to my face! you dare to avow this, after 
what this: shameless girl has said!” exclaimed Ru- 
pert, though there was perhaps ashade less violence 
in his tone:and look. 

“Yes,” interposed Hruest; calmly, “ for I'am not so 
happy as to be assured that Miss St. Croix feels any- 
thing but a kind, pitying regard for me, though she 
has. so nobly sacrificed herself for my safety. You 
surely cannot have the slightest knowledge of her 
to venture on such insults, and were I on equal terms 
with you I would know how to punish them as they 
deserve.” 

“Then you take advantage of your rank and my 
obscurity—is it so?’’ said Rupert, sulkily. 

Lord Belfort gave an indignant laugh. 

* You must be blind or worse not to see that-I am 
disabled by misfortune, as well as my miserable posi- 
tion, from meeting you, except as a victim at. your 
mercy,” he replied, glancing at his ankle. “ And I 
tell you frankly 1 would not have, listened to one 
word that you dared to address to that noble girl if 
I was not so cruelly fettered aud degraded,” he went 
on, sadly, 

Rupert Falconer was silent for a moment. His 
own nature was too really generous, not to respond 
to Ernest’s. Yet the presence of Cora in her beauty 
and seeming disdain galled him to very different pas- 
sions. 

“You said but now, my lord,” he» wenton,; “ that 
you did:not know me, nor my relation to- Miss St, 
Croix. Suppose I tell you that Iam her guardian, 
with absolute right over her actions and conduct— 
what then ?” 

“Ts it.s0, Cora? surely you have not.any sach 
bond? you were the ward of Mr. Carew,” said Lord 
Belfort, pleadingly, 

“ No,” she returned, haughtily,.“ no, it-is not.true. 
Avy. right that Mr. Falcoter had over me. was for- 
feited long since. Iam free, and my own mistress 
to control my every action. Lacknowledgeno such 
bond." 

“ Neither of obligation nor affection, Cora?” said 
the young man, pleadiugly. 

* No, your mother pressed my departure from your 
home as the best service 1 could do you, and you 
yourself have outraged me and bowed, to another’s 
power,” replied Cora, haughtily. “I make no com- 
plaint, Mr. Falconer, but I do not own any tie to you, 
I abjure you by all that 1 hold dear and your own 
better and nobler feelings to leave usin.peace, or, yet 
more, to help us in our strait.” 

** Us,” repeated. Rupert, indignantly. ‘‘Us. Then 
you identify yourself with this man—is it so,Cora?’’ 

“Yes, for I am pledged to save him,” was the 
firm reply. “And no power on earth shall induce 
me to leave him while he is in danger.” 

The two young men looked at her in strange and 
almost tnwilling admiration, 

Even Ernest’s fond wishes and Rupert's jealousy 
could scarcely misunderstand her. There was a calm, 
unflinching, noble transparency in the girl’s whole ex- 





pression and manner that it was even more than 
human perversity to misconstrue her, 

But Lord Belfort certainly had no such idea, He 
reverently took her hand in his. 

“ Dear, noble girl, you must not take such a pledge. 
Heaven knows it wonld be worse than death to be 
parted from you, but I have learned some of your own 
generous truthfulness perhaps, and I would rather 
die, rather live in misery and disgrace than cloud 
your young life with the shadow of my gloom and 
misfortune.” 

Rupert listened with unwilling veneration and re- 
Bpect. 

He felt altogether humbled, and yet in the state of 
ignorance and misapprehension in which he lived he 
could not bring himself to emulate the nobleness of 
his rival. 

“Come,” he said, impatiently, “all this is very 
fine, my lord, but deeds speak better than words, and 
T am willing to test. the point, if you like, I have 
already promised one who has a better knowledge of 
the truth than either of us thatI would save you if 
I could, on certain conditions. Now you can pretty 
well see that it is impossible for you to escape with 
no help save this girl’s feeble arm. And if she is sin- 
cere she will not refuse the terms on which I offer 
my assistance.” 

“ Name them,” interrupted Cora, quickly. “ Rupert, 
if you are not bass and mean, asl never could have 
believed you, I ask you to say nothing but what you 
can justify to your conscience and to me. 1am too 
weak and helpless for insult not:to be a crime,” 

Rupert perhaps:somewhat winced under the girl’s 
earnest: words. But. his sullénness returned as he 
watched Lord Belfort’s. irrepressible tenderness of 


“It is only fitting for your own safety and honour 
to comply, Cora,” he said, gloomily. “If you like to 
trust Lord’ Belfort’s escape to me I have already 
pledged myself to see him safely over the water to a 
country where the law cannot touch him. If you re- 
fuse I defy yow to accomplish it withont me, and 
even if I take no steps in.the matter he is. certain to 
be arrested. If you do not lave him you cannot.hesi- 
tate. The whole isa simple sucrilice of vauity, no- 
thing more.” 

“And what am I to do then, Rupert ?” asked Cora, 
calmly, 

“Return to your home—to;my mother’s—or even 
to Lady Marian Biddulph’s. protection,” he said, 
avoiding in spite of himself her earnest and ques- 
tioning eyes. 

“That I will never do,” she said; firmly. “I am 
free, and I will remain so, but. rather than risk Lord 
Belfort’s life, believing him as I do to be inuneent in 
will and intention of auy crime, I will accept your 
terms, Rupert. Take himiin your keepins, aud I 
will find a hone, but remember that:Heaven’s curse 
will rest on you if you break your solemn promise, 
and the blood that you will risic will return on your 
head, and will bring deep sorrow and retribution on 
your future life,” 


(To be continued.) 








Wuat we Pay ror War.—Twen'y years before 
the Crimean War the military and naval expenditure 


of the country was ten millions, Iu 1854, the year 
before that war, it bad risen to sitieon millions, 
Since the termination of that war it has averaged 
more than twenty-six millions per annum. Thus we 
have had a permanent increase of ten millions per 
annum (notincluding the interest of debts) aver since 
the Crimean War. ‘These sums are so enormous that 
they, cannot even be imagined except by some pro- 
cess of comparison,, To aid this.comparison let us 
mark the following facts.: According to the officially 
published annual statisties the, total amount of coal 
produced in the United Kingdom has averaged for 
the past seven years an annual value of twenty-two 
million pounds sterling, or four millions less than the 
average cost of the army and navy; Hence all our 
coal mines: united will not sutlice to maintain our 
army and navy. And all the coal, iron, copper, lead, 
tin, zinc, silver and other metals produced iu the 
United Kiugdom have averaged im value (for seven 
years past) thirty-seven million pounds per ariium, 
or about eighteen millions less thamthe year’s expen- 
diture for past and present wars, The total capital 
accumulated in the Post Office Savings’ Bank was 
(in 1867) 9,749,9297. The total capital in other sav- 
ings’ banks in the kingdom iu 1867, 36,476,4082., 
total 46,226,337/. Hence the anuual war expenditure 
(for present and past operations) far exceeds the total 
deposits of the industrial and economic classes in- 
vested in all the savings’ banks. The total anuual 
receipts of all the railways in the United Kingdcm 
for passengers and goods are about thirty-eight mil- 
lion pounds, or seventeen millions less than the mouey 
demanded on accountof war. The average valuo of 
all the wheat, barley, oats, maize and flour imported 
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into the United Kingdom (for seven years past) is 
thirty million pounds per annum, or only four mil- 
iions more than the annual expenditure for army and 
navy alone (irrespective of national debt). No won- 
der that many are almost starved! The average 
value of the cotton imported into the United King- 
dom (for seven years past) is twenty-nine million 
pounds, exactly the cost of the army and navy alone 
in 1868. No wonder the manufacturing population 
have to work hard to get a livelihood! All the pau- 
pers in the United Kingdom cost in the year 1870-71 
9,590,7871., or about one-third of the expense of the 
army and navy. 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Lapy Ryuope was dozing, or pretending to doze, 
on the little chintz-covered couch before the fire, 
when Tulip, who had been having a gossip with the 
sexton’s wife in the adjoining apartment, came in 
to say that Mr. Overbury was ready, and begged to 
know if he had better not go up to the Manor for 
her ladyship’s carriage. 

No, her ladyship preferred to walk, the distance 
to the chapel being so short. 

“ But the storm is dreadful, my lady, and the 
night is pitch black,” suggested Tulip. 

** Never mind ; we can endure it for so short a dis- 
tance. Put on my cloak and we'll go.” 

Tulip obeyed, and in ten minutes they had left the 
sexton's cottage and were crossing the sodden lane 
that intervened between them and the chapel. The 
night was unutterably dismal, a weird, wild night, 
with skies like ink, and sobbing winds and rain, that 
seemed to have a human agony in their wailing 
voices. 

Mr. Overbury carried a dark lantern, and a kind 
of iron implement that resembled a pick. His face 
was very pale, and his whole air was that of a man 
in great excitement. Forafew minutes they moved 
along in dead silence, the winds and rain almost 
beating them back; then the sexton halted all at 
once and looked back. 

“‘Lady Ryhope,” he said, “I entreat you once 
more to give up this foolish matter—I beg your 
ladyship’s pardon, but it is foolish, and will only 
make you feel worse than you do.” 

“Go on, Mr. Overbury,” replied her ladyship, 
decidedly, but her face was ghastly to see, and she 
leaned heavily on Tulip’s arm for support. 

The quaint old church, centuries old, loomed up 
grim and gray amid the forest of oak and beech that 
surrounded it, the numberless gravestones that 
dotted its sloping lawn looking like spectres in the 
gusty April night. 

The sexton took out his rattling keys and threw 
a trifle more light from his lantern as they passed 
from the village lane into the sacred enclosure. The 
very silence of death prevailed, save that the winds 
and rain beat amid the oak boughs, and somewhere 
_— in the weird steeple an owl was hooting dis- 
mally. 

‘Tulip shook from head to foot and glanced nerve- 
lessly from side to side, marvelling within herself at 
her lady’s obstinate perseverance. Sucha mission 
and at such an hour appeared to her untutored mind 
like an unholy sacrilege. 

“Oh, my lady,” she whispered, as they ascended 
the mouldy granite steps, ‘‘let’s go back—change 
your mind before it is too late.” 

“Hush !”’ responded her mistress, angrily. “Go 
back if you're afraid.” 

Tulip set her teeth defiantly, bracing herself for 
the worst that might come, but in spite of herself 
she quailed and shook, remembering the face she 
had seen and looking every moment to see it rise up 
grim and ghastly before her. 

The sexton unlocked the great door, they passed 
into the vestibule, with its gorgeous stained win- 
dows and thence into the church. 

Everywhere around them were mementoes of the 
Ryhope race—effigies of knights in ancient armour, 
busts and pictures of the dead and gone baronets 
who had reigned from time to timeat the old Manor, 
and rich altar-cloths, embroidered in wondrous de- 
sigus by the deft fingers of the dead and gone Ry- 
hope women. 

‘The marble altar at the far end was a miracle of 
rarest workmanship, and under this altar ina great 
vault dug out below the church, and floored with 
stone, the Ryhope baronets slept their last sleep. 

Since time immemorial this had been their burial 





place, and the marbles around and above the altar 
were all carved with storied inscriptions to their 
memory. 


Mr, Overbury led the way down the long, resound- 
ing aisle, till they stood before this ancient altar, 
with its brazen candlesticks, and cherubic images, 
and rare old pictures; and the fitful rays of his 


windows and polished statuary with a strange, un- 
earthly lustre. 

The sexton put down his lamp, and turned to 
Lady Ryhope with a questioning face. 

“Go on,” she commanded, in a hoarse whisper. 
He advanced, with the iron implement in his 
hand, to the very foot of the altar, and proceeded 
to insert its sharp point beneath the edge of an im- 
mense marble slab. 

It moved, swayed a little, and then rose slowly 
upward, revealing a black cavern below, accessible 
by a flight of stone steps. A sudden rush of damp, 
noisome vapour came up, almost taking away their 
breath. 

“Come, my lady,” said the sexton, throwing on 
all his light, and leading the way down the damp, 
mouldy steps. 

Lady Ryhope and Tulip followed, till they stood 


and a great silver crucifix in its centre. 

The walls were marble also, very fine and white, 
and beautifully arranged in the form of shelves or 
receptacles, and in these wre placed the marble 
coffins containing theRyhope baronets, some of them 
green and dingy with age, the carved inscriptions 
defaced by the accumulated mould of centuries ; but 
proceeding down this marvellous charnel-house 
each grand sarcophagus in succession grew whiter 
and fresher. 

The last one, in the long, long file, was very pure, 
and bore upon its parian lid this inscription : 
‘““Roger, thirteenth baronet of Ryhope Manor, 
aged forty-three.” 

Mr. Overbury stood still when he reached it, and 
set his lantern on a niche near at hand. 

** Here it is, my lady,” he said, turning to Lady 
Ryhkope, who was following slowly on her maid's 


arm. 
Her face was frightfully white, and her breath 

came in gasps. 

The sexton uttered a cry of terror. 

** For Heaven’s sake, my lady, do let’s go back,” 

he implored. ‘‘ You look like you’d drop where you 

stand ; let’s give it up.’’ 

But she shook her head with slow decision. 

** No, no,” she replied, speaking with a painful 

effort. “I won’t turn back now. I will know; I 

shall never rest until 1 do. I can’t live with that 

one thought for ever haunting me. I should go 


” 


mad, 
“What thought, my lady?” ventured the old 


man. 

“No matter—don’t talk to me—do as I bid you ; 
open Sir Roger’s coffin if you care to get your hun- 
dred pounds.” 
The sexton turned to his task with a desperate 
face. He inserted the point of his instrument be- 
neath the lid of the coffin, and it began to yield to 
his efforts. But he paused again, his eyes full of 
an unutterable terror, and turned once more to her 
ladyship. 
She answered him by an imperative and angry 
gesture. 
He seized the pike again, and with the despera- 
tion of a last resolve made one swift, strong 
wrench. 

The lid flew up, disclosing the glittering rose- 
wood case within. 

Another desperate wrench, and the second lid was 
opened. 

There was the snowy silken lining, the embroi- 
dered silken pillow, but the body of Sir Roger Ry- 
hope was gone! 





CHAPTER XXXIII, 

Tuttp’s cry of surprise broke the awful silence, 
but Lady Ryhope did not utter a sound, she did not 
seem to breathe in her white, death-like horror. Her 
great blue eyes stared at the empty coffin with a 
vacant, dazed look. The old sexton watched her fur- 
tively. 

“ My lady,” he said, at last, speaking just above his 
breati, “ he’s gone !” 

But Lady Ryhope made no answer, she only stood 
and stared. 

“He's gone!” echoed Tulip, with chattering 
teeth, “and wi’ my own eyes did I see him put 
away in this coffin, as white and dead as a stone. 
You saw him too, Mr. Overbury, now didn’t you, 
sir?” 

“ Ay, did I,” responded the sexton; “ but then,” 
he added, reflectively, “there be the doctors, you 
know. They steal out the bodies sometimes, and, 
being as Sir Roger died strange and sudden, they 
might - 

Lady Ryhope uttered a sharp shriek, 

“No, do!” she cried, ‘that couldn’t be—but shut 
it up, Mr. Overbury, shat it up, I’m satisfied—and 
l’il make it two hundred pounds for what you’ve 
done if you'll promise never to speak of this.” 

“* ]’ll promise that willing enough,’’ replied the old 
man, with a curious smile. ‘I shall never speak o’ 








lamp lit up the gleaming ornaments and stained 





this night’s work, you may depend on that.” 


upon a marble floor, with a marble ceiling overhead, |. 


The empty coffin was reclosed, and they ascended 

from the vault in utter silence. Lady Ryhope looked: 
ill and faint, and trembled so violently that she was 
compelled to sit down while the sexton replaced the 
marble slab. Iler wild, distendei eyes roved abcut- 
the church with a look of horrified expectation, and 
she whispered overand over in a dazed kind of way 
the words the wizard had uttered at their last part-- 
ing: 
** The dead wake up sometimes.” 
The night had grown wilder without, and when 
they emerged from the church in the solemn silence 
of midnight that unusual thing, an April thunder 
storm, was raging. The clouds rolled up in great 
lurid piles, and a low, hoarse thunder seemed to shake- 
the very earth beneath their feet, while the yellow 
lightning, leaping out at intervals, revealed the ghastly 
tombstones and the black, dripping oaks. 

Lady Ryhope looked toward the Manor in irreso- 
lution, It loomed up amid the hills as sileut as the 
grave, save when the wolf mastiffs bayed from their 
kennels. Noone of the servants dreamed of lier com- 
ing, and she felt a strange awe as she thought of 
presenting herself at such an unusual honr. 

But there was nothing else she could well do. Tt 
would be out of the question to remain all night in 
the sexton’s cottage and the Manor within a stone's 
throw. She resolved that she would go, and silence d 
Tulip’s entreaties with a gesture. 

Tue sexton, considerably comforted and reassure? 
by the promise that he should receive his two hun 
dred pounds on the morrow, parted from them ac the 
gates of the Manor Park, her ladyship having de- 
clined his offer to accompany her. 

Left to themselves the two women hurried along 
through the black, thunderous night, in the direction 
of the lodge-keeper's cottage. 

“ Tulip,” said her ladyship, laying her hand on her 
attendant’s arm, “ we’ll rouse Games, and get Lim to 
let us in quietly. Important business matters have 
brought us down from London, you finderstand ? No: 
word of to-night’s work must be breathed!” 

“Never by me, my lady,” responded Tulip; ‘’tis 
somethin’ as I shall ne’er care to speak of. Oh! my 
lady, ’tis an awfu! thing! What do you think be gone 
wi’ Sir Roger?” 

“ Hush!” ejaculated her mistress, glancing aroun? 
her with affrighted eyes, “ don’t ask me! It is awful !'” 
she added, in a strange, awed voice. “ Tulip, we have 
seen him, you know, How isit? Do the dead ever 
wake up ?”’ 

Tulip was on the point of replying, but a sudden: 
peal of thunder silenced her—a long, rolling peal, fol- 
lowed by a blinding flash, which disclosed all the 
dripping park, the great arched gate, and the little 
Gothic lodge-house; and not ten feet off, leaning 
against a stone pillar that supported the arch, the tal} 
figure and white, solemnface of the dead baronet, 
as if he had appeared in answer to his wife’s question. 

Both women saw him distinctly and in the same 
breath, and then the black curtain of darkness fell 
again. 

"ely Ryhope clutched at Tulip with both hands. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she gasped, “did you see him? 
Come—come !” 

And, clinging together in wild terror, they fled 
back, over the sodden fields, to the sexton’s cottage. 

The old man ard Melissa were no little flustered at 
the return of her ladyship and Tulip and their white, 
awed faces, but they welcomed her cordially, and 
Melissa brought out her wedding linen from the lav- 
ender-scented chest to sheet the bediu which their 
illustrious guest was to sleep. 

The train for London went out at 5°30 on the fol- 
lowing morning, and in that train Lady Ryhope and 
ner maid returned, in the chill, misty dawn, and the 
good people at the Manor never hearda word of their 
tiying visit. 

“Ye must never let slip a word o’ this, Melissa,” 
said the sextcn, sitting over the embers and counting 
out his two hundred pounds, “Never a breath, you 
understand? It’s an ill wind as blows no one no 
good ; this has brung us two hundred pounds, which 
will clear off that pestersome mortgage—a rare streak 
o’ good luck to us. But I’m sorry for Lady Ryhope 
—and, Melissa, twixt us two,” lowering his voice 
cautiously, “the poor creater’s going daft, else there 

be some awful thing on her mind—’tis one 0’ these 
as you'll see. No woman ever wore sich a face as she 
had last night for nothing. But mind ye, wife, no 
matter what ye hear, never a word must pass your 
lips.” 

And Melissa was one of those women who keep 
their promise to honour and obey. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of his mother, Sir Eus- 
tace was torturing his excited mind with all manner 
of absurd fancies in regard to Daisy’s mysterious 
disappearance. 

That he left her dead in the Duchess of Clydes- 
dale’s garden he had not the shadow of a doubt; but 








who had spirited her away, and what was that 
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‘hideous thing that he saw peering down in her dead 
face? t 

The young man cursed himself for a coward in 
deserting her, and, overwhelmed with mingled emo- 
tions of shame and grief and irrepressible anxiety, he 
seemed to be nearing the very verge of insanity. 

At one time he was on the point of following his 
mother, fully believing that she had some hand in the 
joor girl’s disappearance, and in the same hour he 
vas utterly under the power of the most groundless, 
superstitious terrors; and these, together with his 
incessant fear lest the earl should make good his 
threat and bring to light that buried secret of his 
boyish life, tortured the young baronet beyond all 
endurance. 

He shut himself up in his own apartment, refusing 
to see his most intimate friends, but a man tortured 
by unpleasant thoughts should never fly for relief 
tosolitude, Sir Eustace soon tired of his own com- 
pany, and, leaving his rooms, sought consolation at 
bis club and in the wine cup. 

The very day on which the unhappy mother re- 
turned to London he started out for a long drive in 
his little carriage, with his Arab mare in harness. 

The day was dull and dreary, and the spring fogs 
hung over London like a pall; they choked up the 
most aristocratic squares, and bleared the windows 
of the noblest mansions, and down toward Battersea, 
where the young man found himself toward noon, 
they hung in dark, opaque masses, making the squa- 
lid streets and muddy lanes still more dreary and 
unattractive. 

Sir Eustace felt miserably out of sorts. He had 
been on a regular debauch the night before, and his 
head throbbed, and reddish circles swam before his 
eyes, and the anxicties and troubles that wine had 
lulled for a brief time were waking to life mors 
clamorous than ever. With his title, and his noble 
revenues, and all the rest of his worldly advantages, 
there could not be found in England, perhaps, that 
foggy morning a more thoroughly miserable man, 

He dashed along Battersea way, spattering the mud 
over the dainty feet of his Arab, and wondering in 
his helpless way, as his aching eyes took in the miser- 





-able surroundings, what had possessed him to drive 
into that quarter. 
He swore at the mare, 


the whip, muttering, as he tore along: | 


“T believe I’m possessed of the fiend, or losing my 
wits, What can have brought me into this fog-/ 
hole?” 

But as he uttered the words, and looked around 
him with a glance of disgust, a woman’s figure, ad- 
vancing to meet him through the fog, caught and 
riveted his attention. A tall, graceful figure it was, 
with a step and mien that only one woman he had 
ever known possessed. 

His heart stood still, and a mist swam before his 
eyes; but in the next breath he had stopped the 
horse and leaped out into the street. 

“ Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, darting forward, 
“can it be Daisy ?” 

The tall figure came close, and threw back the veil 
that concealed her face, 

It was Daisy—very much changed, her dusky 
cheeks wan and thin, but Daisy without a doubt. 
She flushed with delight on seeing the baronet, and 
put out both ber hands. 

“Oh, Sir Eustace,” she cried, “I am so glad to 
meet you.” 

The baronet clasped her hands and stood sileut 
from utter surprise. 

‘Good Heavens!” he managed to say, at last. 
“ What's the meaning of this? What are you doing 
here ?” 

“I’m lost in foggy London, Sir Eustace,” she re- 
plied, with a nervous laugh, “and never should have 
found myself perhaps if I had not met you,” 

“But where have you been?” he stammered ; “I 
can’t understand—I thought——” , 

“You thought I was dead,” she added, a solemn 
Sook coming into her eyes. ‘ Well, I have been very 
uear unto death, Sir Eustace—so near,” with a slight 
shudder, “ that I know what it means—but here I 
am!” 

‘* Where are you going, Daisy ?” he asked, irreso- 
tutely. 

“I came out with the intention of returning to 
Lady Ryhope,” she replied, “ but, as I told you, [ am 
fost in the fog.” 

“So am I,” ejaculated the baronet. “You came 
out from where ?—but stop,” he added, with a sudden 
thought, “ you are trembling with weakness, and this 
is no place to talk, Come, I can make room in my 
carriage for two—and as we drive home you shall 
tell me everything.” 

_ He drew her along unresistingly, and assisted her 
into the vehicle, and the poor little girl began to sob 
in her joy and relief. Ten minutes before she had 
felt so unutterably desolate and friendless, wandering 





he knew not whither in those gloomy London lanes, 


and now there was such a charm at being cared for 
so tenderly by this strong, handsome young biro- 
net, 

Sir Eustace crowded himself into the narrow seat 
beside her, and put his arm round her waist with a 
thrill of fierce rapture. 

“Oh, Daisy,” he said, in a low, intense whisper, 
“T have been mad over your loss, but now you are 
mine again. Oh, my beautiful darling, all Heaven 
aud earth shall not part us again.” 

Daisy flushed and trembled, and yielded willingly 
to the strong and fate-like circumstances that were 
controlling her life, 

Sir Eustace drove along for a little while in rap- 
turous silence, conscious of nothing but a feeling of 
exultant joy. At last he said: 

“Now, Daisy, I want you to tell me where you 
have been, and all that has happened to you since 
we last parted. Do you remember,” he added, with 
a thrill of dread, “that night in the garden at Clydes- 
dale House, when you—were so ill ?” 

She put her hand to her head in a dreamy kind of 
way. 

“ T can’t remember well,” she replied, * it all seems 
like a dream. Sir Eustace,” looking up with solemn 
eves, “I did die—it was awful—it will always seem 
like death.” 

‘“* What are you speaking of, my child ?” 

‘Why, that dreadful swoon, or sleep, or whatever 
it was, I can’t well remember it, I drank something 
—water wasn’t it? —and it must have been poisoned. 
Could Lord Raeburn have done it? And I suffered 
so, and you were so good to me. I remember that, 
Sir Eustace.” 

“Do you?” he said, with a fond glance, “ and what 
then ?” 

* Death came after that,” she said, in an awed whis- 
per; “there a Jong black blank. I awoke over yon- 
der,” pointing down towards Battersea Common, 
“in a poor house, and an old woman was nursing 
me. She said I had been ill; and yesterday she 
told me I was well and must go back to Lady Ry- 
hope and tell her I bad been dead and had waked up 
again. This moruing I started and got lost in the 
fog, that’s all,” 

Sir Eustace drove on in utter silence for full ten 


and lashed her angrily with { minutes, his face grave with the swift thoughts that 


filled his brain. For his life he could not unravel 
the mystery, but he came pretty near the truth. 

Daisy had been poisoned, and by his own mother’s 
hand, of that he was sure. How, or by whom, her 
life had been saved, he could not tell; but the know- 
ledge that she was alive, and by his side, gave him 
great joy. 

He watched her lovely face, with a covert glance, 
as they moved leisurely along through the London 
fog. What a beauteous, queenly creature sle was! 
No other woman he ever knew could compare with 
her! She looked like a lady born and bred, 

Was she a lady, he wondered, remembering what 
he had heard concerning Lord Raeburn and Clanro- 
nald Castle? No, that was all a got-up story, by 
which Raeburn hoped to get her to marry him. He 
was in love with her too, that was the secret of his 
infidelity to Lady Ryhope, and the motive of her 
ladyship’s most cruel revenge. 

Sir Eustace understood the whole thing! But 
neither Raeburn nor any other man in the universe 
should have her ; she belonged to him. 

His heart began to beat hard and fierce in his strong 
passion, and a thought shot through his brain like a 
lightning flash, } 

He dropped the reins, and gazed about like one 
half dazed. 

They were fast approaching the gay and fashion- 
able thoroughfares of the great metropolis. 

He turned to the girl beside him and took her hand 
in his. 

“Daisy,” he said, gently, his eyes bent upon her 
with an adoring look, “ you believe that I am your 
friend ; you can trust me, can’t you, Daisy ?” 

“Yes, Sir Eustace!” 

“Very well. You must not be pained at what I 
am going to say, darling, and you must let me 
think for you, and direct you. You have been 
ill, and, besides, I can see more clearly what is for 
your good.” 

Daisy leaned back, with a luxurious feeling of trust 
and dependence. It was so sweet tohave some one 
care for her and tell her what todo; she was so tired 
of working and thinking for herself. 

‘* Daisy,” said the baronet, “you cannot go back 
to Lady Ryhope.” 

She looked up inquiringly, and a little startled. 

‘*It hurts me excessively to say it, but, my child, 
Lady Ryhope is your bitter enemy !” 

“My bitter enemy, Sir Eustace? What have I done 
to make Lady Ryhope my enemy ?” 

“Nothing,” smiled the baronet. “It is not your 
fault tuat you are the most beautiful woman in Eng- 





hope. You know all about it. And my mother 
is not above jealousy. You are her rival, Daisy, 
and, of course, she will not care to have you under 
her roof.” 

The poor girl looked inexpressibly shocked and 
grieved, and the tears rushed to her eyes, 

**T am sure I could not help it,” she faltered, “I 
detest the very sight of Lord Raeburn, and it was 
— Ichabod’s sake that I ever ventured to see 

im. 

The young baronet’s eyes flashed; he was glad to 
hear the handsome ex-guardsman had made no im- 
pression on Daisy’s heart. 

“I know, I know, how guileless and blameless you 
are,” he hastened to say, “and my mother ‘will soon 
see how unjust she is to feel unkiudly towards you— 
but, my darling, you are young, and inexperienced 
and friendless, and this London is a wicked place. 
What will you do, little woodland bird, in this great 
seething crowd? Only this morning you were lost 
in the fog!” 

She drew a little closer to him with an involuntary 
shudder, Her nature was so vinelike, she could not 
live without some object about which to entwine her 
clinging tendrils. ‘The bare thought of being alone 
in the great strange city thrilled her with horror. 
Sir Eustace watched her uneasily, still holding her 
hand, aud driving at a slow pace. 

“ And there's Ichabod,” he went on, with cunning 
purpose, “he’s doing so well it would bea pity to 
harass him, or put him back—he’ll be famous in a 
year ortwo. You must let me take care of you, Daisy 
—you know how I love you, my beautiful darlins! 
No other woman in Exgland, though she were tho 
queen on her throne, could take your place in my 
heart. You believe me, don’t you, dearest? And you 
care for me just a little 2?” 

“T think a great deal of you, Sir Eustace,” she re- 
plied, with a vivid blush. ‘You have been very 
good to me, and I am grateful.” 

“Oh, pshaw, I don’t want gratitude—I want you 
to love me, to be my—my own.” 

The baronet flushed and stammered as he finished 
the sentence, Daisy turned and looked at him with 
her clear, lovely young eyes. 

“Sir Eustace,” she said, quietly, “I don't quite 
understand you; men in your station do not often 
marry girls like me,” 

Sir Eustace had said nothing about marriage. Tho 
hot blood surged up to his white brow. He dare not 
utter one sentence of lawless love to that queenly 
young creature; something in her serene, proud face 
forbade it. But her wondrous beauty maddened him. 
He would have her, no matter at what cost. 

“There are few girls in the world like you,” he 
said. “ Youare worthy to marry a king. I want you 
to be my wife, my own—you shall share my wealth 
and titlk—I will make you Lady Ryhope within this 
hour if you will consent.” 

He paused, utterly carried away by his passion and 
excitement, and Daisy looked up in blushing asto- 
nishment. 

“ Yes,” the baronet went on, “ that will be the best 
way—lI will make you my wife at once, aud then I 
shall have the right to protect you.” 

He fully believed himself to be in earnest, and had 
no thought of wronging the girl; that was an after 
consideration. 

“My darling,” he said, “let me see how we can 
arrange it. I will take you to some quiet boarding- 
house, where you shall rest and get refreshed, and 
to-morrow we will be married. Then the world dare 
not interfere, you will be mine irrevocably. We 
may have to keep our marriage secret for a few days, 
till my mother gets a little reconciled ; but ina month 
at longest I will recognize you publicly as Lady Ry- 
hope, my own dear wife, and all the luxuries and 
pleasures that wealth can procure shall be at your 
command. I will make you the happiest woman in 
England, as you are the loveliest already. My sweet, 
what do you say?” 

Daisy's proud head drooped, and her cheeks flamed 
with blushes. Did he mean it? she wondered, with 
a throbbing heart, It would be a grand thing to 
marry a baronet, and he so young, and brilliant, and 
handsome! No more toil and poverty, but a life of 
ease and elegance, 

Sir Eustace watched her conscious face, and pressed 
his suit with eagerness, 

“Come!’’ he urged ; “ we are getting into the heart 
of the city—shall it be as I say? You will not, you 
do not object, my own, own darling ?” 

Daisy received his caresses ia a kind of bewilder- 
ment, She felt as if she could not refuse, She was 
a being to be ruled and guided ; and this rule was so 
pleasant. 

Sir Eustace turned his horse’s head and gave him 
a touch with the whip. 

“‘ There’s a nice place down at Bethnal Gree»,’ he 
said; ‘tandI happen to be acquainted with he lani- 


land. Lord Raeburn was once to marry Lady Ry- | lady. She’s a lady-like person. We'll go there 
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now, and you shall rest; and to-morrow, darling, I 
will take you to church and make you my wife.” 

“Sir Eustace,” said Daisy, speaking for the first 
time, “ what will Lady Ryhope say ?” 

“Whatshe pleases. 1am of age,a baronet'in my 
own right, and I shall do asI like. May will be de- 
lighted,” he added. ‘She loves you like asister.” 

“ Dear May !” murmured Daisy, looking up with 
tear-filled eyes. “Oh, Sir Eustace! if I were surel 
was doing right!” 

“You are!” he broke in, passionately, half‘mad at 
the thought of losing her. “ How can it be wrong? 
I love you as my own life, and yon ought to have 
some feeling for me.” 

His reproachful voice touched her tender, girl's 
heart, and she put out out cher slender brown hand 
with a sweet, shy, gesture. 

He clasped and kissed it. 

“ My own love!” he murmured ; ‘I will make yon 
so happy! You shall have robes ‘and jewels like a 
queen, and I will take you abroad, and'we will have 
a villa in.some sunnydand, and live only for each 
other.” 

Daisy's young, foolish heart throbbed tamultuously 
—the picture was so bright, ‘so alluring. 

The little Arab:mare flew on, and in ashort time 
they reached Bethnal Green. 

“‘ Yonder’s the house,” said the baronet, pointing 
towards a pretty, clean-looking building. ‘‘ Now, my 
darling, come!” 

He drew up in front of the clean-looking build- 
ing, and, springing out, assisted Daisy to theground. 

“ Here, my jad !’’ he called to. tow-headed young 
fellow who stood by; “‘hold my horse for five 
minutes and ‘you ‘shall have half+a-crown.” 

The boy darted forward:and)seized the Arab's bit, 
and Sir Eustace, drawing Daisy’s arm within his 
own, rang for admittance. 

The landlady opened the door while:the bell was 
ringing. She had seen the arrival from an upper 
window, and had hurried down in:a flutter. 

“ What would you please to ‘ave, sir?” she asked, 
leading the way into a pretty parlour, and wiping 
a pair of chairs, with her Holland apron, that were 
already guiltless of dust. 

**\ room for this lady,” eaid the baronet, ‘ and 
dinuer, and every attention she nay need. No matter 
about the cost ; 1’ll pay you whatever you_ask.” 

The landlady dropped a deep courtesy and rang a 
bell with great baste. 

“ Now, my darling,” whispered ‘Sir Eustace, seat- 
ing Daisy near the window, and :leamimg over ‘ber, 
“] must run away and make my arrangements. You 
won't be lonely, sweet—I shall be here by ten to- 
morrow—oh, my darling, then you will»be my own 
for ever.” 

The poor girl could not speak, aningled -emotions 
choked her utterance, but she looked up with over- 
flowing eyes. 

Sir Evstaceglanced over her plain .black:dress, It 
was worn but not shabby, 

Somehow Daisy always glorified her garments ; 
she would have looked a queen in shilling print. 

**]?/] have your wardrobe sent ‘to you in a little 
while,”’ he said, delicately ; “but in the meantime 
you will need changeof apparel. The landlady will 
make some purchases for you, while [tm away, won't 
you, Mra. I beg your pardon.” 

“ Grey,” suggested the smiling hostess, 

“ Ah, to be sure; I have suclua poor memory for 
names. Well, Mrs. Grey, this lady is a stranger in 
London, and the fogs bewilder her—won’t you have 
the goodness to do a litthe shopping for her to-day ? 
Sho needs a change of dress, and so:on; but you 
ladies know.” 

“That I will, an’ feel myself ‘onoured:a doin’ it,” 
cried the delighted Mrs. Grey. 

“I leave you ladies to discuss the matter—I’m 
sure you'll attend to Miss Doon, Mrs.iGrey, and you 
must take. this for your trouble.” 

He slid a gold piece into the amazed woman's hand 
and turned again to Daisy, 

“Now, my darling, good-bye,” he whispered, “I 
will return by ten to-morrow, and you must be ready ; 
we'll leave smoky London and go to some green 
country place. Don’t be lonely, dearest, and have a 
good rest.” 

He laid his purse in her Jap and left the room be- 
fore she could utter a word, Her cheeks burned like 
fire, and it wasonly by a great struggle that she kept 
back her tears. Never before in all her life badishe 
received charity fromany one. The purse seemed to 
burn her haud as she teek it up; it was heavy with 
shini: g gold avd rustling Bank of England notes. 

* A ‘uundsome gentleman that, whoever.he may be, 
an’ a free one,” r marked the hostess, eyeing the well- 
filled purse a trife sreedily, “an’ a noble one, [should 
say, judgin’ from wis looks; an’ now, my young lady, 
I'll show you to your room, an’ when you've hada 
cup o’ tea Sary Jane shall taik wi’ you about the 
purchases.” 





Daisy arose like one ina dream and followed her 
up to a clean little chamber on the second floor, very 
prettily furnished with chintz-covered furniture ; and 
while the tea was drawing she lay down on the 
couch to rest. 

Meanwhile Sir Eustace drove straight to his mo- 
ther’s town house, and, leaping from his carriage, 
made his way to his own apartments. 

He threw off his.coat and hat, and, seating himself 
astride a chair, stared blankly across at the opposite 
wall. He had won the treasure for which he had 
pined so Jong, and now what should he do with it? 
Over and over again he asked himself the.question. 
Must he make the girl his wife? 

In the midst of his irresolution the. morning mail‘on 
his table chanced to catch his wandering gaze. Ile 
crossed;mechanically to‘examine it. The very first 
letter was:a dainty, perfumed affair, directed in Lady 
Mary Stanhope’s elegant hand. loe-threw it aside 
impatiently, and began to stridewp and down the 
room. But the faint edour of violets, with which the 
letter was scented, and an indescribable something 
pervading it, seemed to affect him strangely. 

This woman, the daughter of a noble :race, would 
bring him a fortune.and title. ‘Should he forfeit all 
by making the other his wife? Was her young 
beauty worth it? A shoemaker’s grand-daughter! 

Sir Eustace curled ‘his handsome lip derisively. He 
inherited all his mother’s prideof birth, To marry 
such a girl would :ruin him. Never'had ia Ryhope 
brought.any but.a noble wife to rule and reign at the 
grand did Manor, Should ho be: the first.ane to dis- 
grace his.nable: race? 

But he would not give the girl up. ‘In the midst.of 
all his:irresolution:he was firm on that point. All 
heaven and earth should not tear her from him. 
Bat how should he manage it ? Other men managed 
such affairs to suit themselves; why should not he ? 

Slowly the idea worked its way into his ‘brain. 
We desire todo Sir Eustace ‘all justice;,he had no 
thought at the outset to injure Daisy; it was only.by 
slow degrees that the thought made itself .plain to 
him, and then he put it aside witha feeling of dis- 
gust. Butit came up again, as temptations always 
will; and after a while he got acquainted with it, 
anil it seemed to have lost one half of its repulsive- 
ness, 

He was able to make the girl happy, to give her 
all those luxuries and beautiful things of which wo- 
men are naturally so fond; what if he did deecive 
her a little? it would be for her own goad in. the end, 
He loved her, and would never forsake her, and it 
would be better for her to belang to.him than go back 
to her old life of degrading poverty, far better ; and 
she would forgive him in the end; but that was a 
long way off; the unpleasant truth meed not be. re- 
vealed for a long while. That wascertaiuly the best 
and only way to proceed. Of course making her his 
wife in reality was out of the question. 

The young baronet arose and drew a deep -breath 
of relief. He didnot lilke.to be troubled about any- 
thing, and it was a relief todiave the matter settled, 
He lit a cigar and rang for lis valet. 

On the appearance jof that functionary he ordered 
luncl: in his room and a.change of dress. Both orders 
being promptly attended to,.a:couple of hours later 
Sir Eustace, very much refreshedand.a trifle heated 
from the wine he had taken, was driving down town 
again to an office, which was occupied by a young 
man named Vanburgh, a fast friend of the ‘baronet, 
and a rising attorney by profession. 

Mr. Vanburgh was iu, and excessively pleased to 
receive the baronet. 

The office boy was sent out to hold the restive 
Arab, and the two frieuds at once went into execu- 
tive sessions. 

‘The conference occupied an hour, and then Sir 
Eustace arose. 

* Now, Vanburgh,” he said, “you'll not fail me ? 
Two thousand pounds is a pretty high figure, but I 
don’t mind it if you'll do the job right.” 

“T shall do it right, sir,” replied Mr. Vanbargh, 
stroking his sandy beard. “I'm not: a man “to: pro- 
mise one thing and do another. You should kaow 
that by this time, Sir Eustace !” 

“I do, I do know it, my good fellow,” the baronet 
hastened to say; “I’m only a little flustered and 
anuxivus—never would have resorted to such a step, 
but the girl in question.is one of vour high-stepping 
fillies, you know. I’d as soon:run my lead into a 
blazing furnace as hint.at anything short of honour- 
able marriage! You understand! Oue:of your.fine- 
principled kind, and proud as a duchess, and deuced 
handsome.too!” 

The attorney nodded knowingly. 

“ Ah, yes,” etroking his dust-coloured beard again, 
“seen the sort. Soon get overall that. But 1’ll 
manage the affair snug-enough. Ten o'clock you 
siy? Ah, very well—you can. bring her right kere, 
and I'll trump up a witness er. two—she’ll never 
kuow the difference between this den and a regis- 





trar’s office, and I'll mount.a pair of green spectacles 
for the occasion, You can promise her a grand 
remarriage in church when you, present her to tho 
world as Lady Ryhope. Ha, ha, ha! a fine joke, Sir 
Enstace !” 

But the baronet did not laugh, He winced, and 
began to pace the small room uneasily. He did not 
quite like the treacherous part he was about to act. 

“ Weil,” he said, at last, setting his teeth, “ 1’m in 
for it now. I leave it all to you—you’rea clever fel- 
low at such tricks, But;mind you, Vanburgh, there's 
te be no blabbing, as you fellows phrase it. Youand 
I are to be even, you remember, we cau’ afford to 
quarrel.” 

The lawyer’s small ferret eyes fell beneath the 
baronet’s glance, and he fingered his beard uneasily. 

‘* Why should I want to blab ?’’ he replied; “ your 
affairs ‘don’t concern me. I get my pay and that’s 


all I care for.” 


“Yes, and deuced good pay too ; but. I wouldn’t 
trust you an inch before your nose if I didn’t hold 
yon 80 securely in.my power. I know yon, Van- 
burgh ; but I don’t want to be unfriendly, We un- 
derstand each other. I shall,depend upan ‘you, and 
to-morrow morning you shall have your fee, or to- 
night if you wish it.” 

He turned from the dingy little office.and strodo 
out to his carriage. 

The fogs tad cleared and the spring afternoon-was 
indescribably lovely ; too fair and green and pure for 
dark and treacherous. deeds. 

Sir Eustace rattled along at a rapid,pace, flushed 
with success. He had.some few other arrangements 
to.look after. He drew out his jewelled watch and 


‘glanced at the hour. Itwas after thvee. A deep red 


glowed in bis cheeks and his.eyes glittered with a 
fierce light. The past few hours seemed to have 
wrought some marvellouschange in the young baro- 
net. His handsome face wore alook that it had never 
known before —the impress and expression of a.black 
and cowardly ;crime. 


(To. be continued) 








Tue offices are asking an annual preminmof 5007. 
for a policy of 5,0001. for Ashantee-going officers. 

A Suw or Otwer Yxrars.— Lhe brigantine 
“ lrene,” at present in Port Glasgow Harbour, having 
arrived from Archangel with a cargo of tar, has:been 
exciting curiosity from. the fact that she is within six 
years of completing her hundredth year, having :been 
built in 1779, after.the.style of the old ‘‘man-of-war” 


ships of that date. She discharged .a siwilar cargo 


at Port-Glasgow 40 yearsago, ‘She is built of British 
oak, and looks as strong as ever. 

Wuat 1s A COMMANDER-IN-Cutgr ?—The :ques- 
tion * What is a Commander-in-Chief?” appears to 
agitate the minds of many from.time to.time, and es- 
pecially do they seem to.be concerned as to whenand 
how the Duke of Cambridge was deprived of the title 
and became the “commanding ” instead of the .com- 
mander, The fact is that His Reyal Highness. never 
was Commander-in-Chief, The Duke of Wellington 
was the last Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
aud he was:appointed by letters patent. Tiore is a 
vast difference in pay and allowances between a 
Commander-in-Chief and .an:officer commanding-in- 
chief. ‘'he Duke of Cambridge is General Command- 
ing-in-Chief, so was Lord Hill. His Royal Highness’s 
pvsition is that of Field Marshal on the Staff, but we 
think he only draws pay.and allowances.as a general, 

Tue ProximaTE Future or Niacara,—Pro- 
fessor Tyndall thinks that if the rats of recession 
named by Sir O. Lyell,.a foot.a year, was correct,.in 
5,000 years the Horseshoe Fall would be far above 
Goat Island, and the American channel would ‘be dry. 
Professor Holley shows that ‘Sir Charles’s rate was. 
the result of .a conjecture founded ona guess, Ho 
also, by means of the most.trustworthy data we.have 
since the commencement of the historic period, 
showed that it would be more than twice that length 
of time before the Falls would recede a mile, He 
also described the formation of the bottom of the 
river, the course and depth of the different currents 
and the location of the bars, all of wiich indicated 
that the American channel would never be without 
water. Professor Tyndili thinks that the depth-of 
.the water will determine the course of the ;chasm 
channe) as the gorge recedes, and the rate of excava- 
tion. Professor Holley cites the physical facts which 
tend to prove that it is the character of the bed of the 
river, the harder or softer nature of the material to 
be broken down, that will decide these points. Ho 
notices the fact that the Falls were constantly 
diminishing in height as they. receded until they 
reached their present site, where the river makes.an 
acute. angle with its former direction: This was neces- 
surily the case, because they were receding in the lino 
of tue ‘dip of the underlying. rock. They are now 
rising on the dip, and will be.50 feet higher than 
now wheu they are two miles upstream. ‘Lo this 
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bend in the river we owe one of the most beautiful 
features of the great cataract—the rapids above the 
Falls. 

Rat~way ACCIDENTS In AMERTCA.—One hundred 
and fifty railway accidents occurred during the 
month of August in the United States, by which 63 
persous were killed and 135injured, Nineteen of the 
accidents caused death or death and injuries, 30 
eaused injuries but not death, and 102 caused neither 
death nor injuries. There were six days on which 
there were eight, nine, or ten accidents, the total in the 
six being 55, and there was one day—the 
which we have none reported. There weretfreqrent 
freshets during the month, which ee 
but there was also a vast number of collisions .anil 
ether casualties due to gross carelessness. 








SCIENCE, 


Srir-Errvatine Gun Carriacn—Majer Mon-) 
crieff’s new development of a self-elewating gun 
carriage has been subjected to a preliminuny :conrse 


of experiments at Woolwich. Its distincfime femture ’ 


is.a cylinder containing water and compressed @iryon 
which the force of recoil operates by meanseof m gpis- 
ton. The working of the carriage elicitell general 
admiration, and great improvemeuts in gummuryare 
expecteil to result from it. 

Hurpentnc SMALL Toors,— Accoriling to J. 
Schensaleder watchmakers and engrevers iharfien 
their itodls in sedling-wax. The artidle is ‘maile 
whiteshot and thrust into-#ealing-wax, allowed itome- 
main ‘armoment, then withdzawn and thrust intown- 
other plave,and this treatment is continued until :the 
steel isveold-and will mo “nore enter the wax. “Ihe 
hardness ‘thus. attained isvextreme and comparabile to 
that of *the-diamond ; in-fadt, steel hardened im ‘this! 
way may be wsed for boriag or-engraving etoc] hard- 
ened ‘by:other processes, the tod) being previously 
moistened with oil of tugpentine. 

BALEOONS FOR“?THE wsHantEr Wan, —Biagents! 
waswon ‘by the Austrian positions having tbeen 
served"by the ae ronaut, and information tramemftted | 
tothe French staff by electric wires enclosed in the 
rope which detained the balloon captive. Such a 
balloon would be of inestimable value in Ashantee. 
‘Though near the coast the bush is so high as to con- 
ceal ithe enemy ; :yetwome indication of ‘their course 
‘would be visible, and in the interiorall their move- 
ments would ibedaid:bare. ‘Che balloon itself would 
no dombt (bean object ofvsuperstitions dread ‘to these 
savages. 

A ‘Bu BSTITUTE FoR IxDIA-RUpRrR.—A ‘substitute 
for india~rubber'lias ‘been ‘found in ayom from the 


milk weed plant, or other plants 6f the ‘Asclepin tribe, 


and from flexand otherseeds. ‘fhe process consists 
in ‘macerating and fermenting ‘the substances, and 


then by eva poration: redacing the Jiquid so obtained 


to a thiek, gummy mass. ‘The gum produced.in this 
manner is alleged to possess many of the valuable 
qualities of india-rubber ;-it is insoluble in water, and 
may be vulcanized*with sulphur. “The price of .pure 
rubber is now very high, and the discovery of-an 
economical substitute is acmatter of greatimportance 
in the arts. 

A New Motor.-~A new motor has recently been 
patented in America, the operation of which is.as 
follows:—Oil is sprayed into the cylinder behind the 
piston, and, being mixed with air, sis. ignited at the 
proper time by .an-electricattachment. The :con- 
sequent expansion drives ‘the piston forward, the 
momentam of the fly-wheeltreturning’to its former 
position, An ejector'supplies the .oil ‘from the tank 
to the sprayer, the injector beimg connected to a 
piston:blower driven by a crank attached to the main 
shaft. Street-patented much the-same thing in this 
country many years-ago, using turpentine’ instead of 
“oil, 

SPONTANEOUS DrcoMPosITiON ‘OF AN ALIOY 
or Lzrap.—It appears that at ‘the University of 
Munich thereare preserved ‘some:copies of ‘medals 
and coins made of a soft alloy—bismuth and lead— 
which was found to-consist (when unaltered) af va- 
rious proportions 6f the ‘metais alluded ‘to, namely : 
Ist, lead, 66 ; bismuth, 34; 2nd, lead, 86; bismuth, 
14; 8rd, lead, 88; ‘bismuth, 12. It is apparent that 
thece alloys arc not all made at fhe same time ; .in 
some instances ‘the metals.cast in these alloys had 
not only become somewhat .oxidized “but hed “even 
fallen to powder, whith effervesced on being:treated 
‘with acetic acid, and the:solution was found to con- 
tain chiefly lead, but bismuth was.also:present. Dr. 
Vogel observes that it is rather curious that alloys 
kept in well-clased ‘show-cases.sbould have become 
so altered and deteriorated,; the eauee is ascribed to 
the tendency of bismuth to orystalise, whereby a 
molecular chang» is-fixstieffected, aud thus oxidation 
is rendered more.easy. 

RAILWAY SLEEPING CanRracnss,—+A sleeping car- 
riage has lately been started:to run on the London 


ab | | imetances «ff 


and North-Western Railway. The interior of the 
saloon, which consists of three passenger compart- 
ments and two lavatories, one at.each end, will seat 
four persons in each compartment by day, and sleep 
the same number at night. The arrangements for 
the latter are as follows :—The four seats, which are 
made in the frames, in each of the three compart- 
ments, and can easily be drawn forward so as to meet 
in the centre, will accommodate two persons#tmight, 
and there are upper berths for two other ypersons ; 
these during the day are suspended against the :roof, 
and being carried by quadrants or lazy-tongs, and 
balance-weights (unseen), are easily drawn down to 
a height of about four feet from thefloer at night. 
| Te enable the passengers to reach*these berths with 

ase sagpair of moveable folding-steps is carried in 
|-each of the compartments, so comstructed by means 
of asmoveable top, as to form a reading erether table 
during ithe day. ‘Theinterior df the saloon ds hand- 
4 somély fitted up. 

Werveno Sutr.—In consequence ofthe ttwo-decker 
| tanaxmenred line-of-battle ship“*Hood,”"formeany years 
/attached ito tho steam reserveat Ohatham, bwvingibeen 
thandeflover by the Admiralty ‘to ‘the War Depart- 
}-mentito ‘be used as a torpedo shiptby tthe officers and 
men «of the Royal Engineers engaged in ‘torpedo 
operations, it has been foundaeoassary ‘to remove tho 
~whole of the engines and machinery from the-wvessel, 
inorder to adapt her for thewservise ifor which she is 
imtended. The engines, witidh were of 800 ‘thorse- 
— (nomival), have besn 4m tthe weasel since she 

qwas ‘boilt, and at the ‘then ppriee cost upwaris of 
50/0001. Owing, however, to fhe dengthened time the 
**Hooil” hasbeen out of commission, the machinery, 
on being surveyed lately, was found to be in so de- 
fective a condition that ttheengines are ordered ‘to be 
|) broken op, and the materials remanufactured ani 
‘brongittimto mse as fares pranticable. The wholeof 
theexpenses connentetl with ‘the fitting up of ‘the 
|“ Hood "sa tenpettowhip will ‘be iberne ‘by ‘the Wiar 


ous Unummsnmrs. — Well-nuthenticated 
‘from wearing fabrios 
| eoloured by sonre af tthe 2hyes in-commen wee are iby 
‘no-means unusual. ‘A drighby intelligent genfleman 
having purchased some new underslirts of cotton, 
coloured with various tints, amoug which aniline red 
predominated, found that a short time after putting ou 
the garment a peculiar ernption.of an irritating nature 
)appeared on the portion of the body covered by the 
cloth, The-effects were not'merely jocal but to con- 
siderable extent constitutional, pain and uneasiness 
being-experienced in the back and lower extremities, 
In proof that ‘the eraption’was caused by the dye co- 
loursit-may be stated that'a portion of the garmeut 
about the upper part of the chest was limed-with linen 
on the under side ; and wherever this came in contact 
with ‘the skin.no eruption or redness appeared. “The 
gentleman had*worn cotton stockings, upon the upper 
portion of -which ‘there was woven.in the fabric a 
narrow line of red, Beneath this band of red, 
around the leg, appeared a corresponiing band of 
irritated skin after wearing the hose one day. The 
poisonous influence of the.dye-colours in this case 
‘cannot be disputed. It is not probable that the 
number of persous is large who possess such idiosyn- 
crasies of constitution as to be easily poisoned by 
dye colours, but that there are some does not admit 
of ‘a doubt. 

Smoxivc.—Several London physicians of emi- 
nence, ‘having Leen consulted as to the best method 
of warding off the fever with which Europeans ac- 
companying the expedition to the West Coast of 
Africa:are threatened, recommend that ‘the habit of 
emokirg shonid, amongst other things, be adhered to. 
Tbdis should be a fact for the consideration ‘of the 
Anti-Tobacco Society—as, if the opinion of‘ these 
doétors is right, and the narcotic fumes of tobacco 
possess any powers of warding off the febrifuge of 
the Coast of Africa, it may be questioned whether it 
is not a waste of time and money to fight against the 
habit of smoking. 

Drivinc Dutt Care Away.—Some men in the 
‘72nd ‘Higlilanders at Bombay hit upon a plan the 
other day for driving away dull care which did not 
altogether meet with the approval of the authorities. 
A crow.that had found iis way into one of the bun- 

alows was captured and deprived of some of its 
Eathorn A lighted rag was then attached to its 
tail and with this appendage tlre unfortunate bird 
was restored to. liberty. The effect was disastrous, 
for the crow alighting on an outhonse covered with 
thatch in less than ten minutes the building was 
burned to’the ground, A report of the proceedings 
«was forwarded to the usual quarter‘and nothing more 
was heard until the 11th ult., when a disagreeable 
Heommanication on the subject was received from 
varmy head-quarters. Lord Napier, it'seems, took a 
very serious view of the case, and pointed out the 
possibility of some valuable thatched bur galow being 








demolished in this manner, Ilis Excellency, there- 
fore, ordered the orderly sergeant and corporal who 
were on duty on the day when the occurrence toolc 
place to be reduced to the ranks, which was accord- 
ingly done in the presence of the whole regiment. 
General Olpherts, who was present, took occasion to 
point out to the men the cruelty inflicted on the 
crow, and said that although he did not approve of 
any man peaching on his comrades he did not admire 
the conduct of the individual who committed the deed 
in not coming forward manfully and acknowledging 
his fault, bnt allowing two innocent men to be 
ponished, 


JERSEY. 

You may see more beautiful girls on one summer’s 
day in Jersey than you had known during the whole 
of a crowded London season. Perhaps it is the won- 
derful air of the island that gives to them that exqui- 
site purity of complexion, that soft yet healtlry bloom, 
which distinguishes them so remarkably. They also 
have, for the most part, magnificent:air and eyes, and 
good features. 

Few of these girls are born in Jersey ; they have, 
for the most part, settled in the island for sume years, 
and the prettiest of them come from Engtand. ‘I'hese 
damsels are by mo :means slow, but hardly as fast as 
‘their Guernsey sisters, Whore not early so good- 
looking. It is always ‘the plainest women who flirt 
ithe snost recklessly. 

The.Jersey girls. marry off very rapidly, but not. 
always well. It tis mare to hear of a really good 
wealthy marriage, but it is os certain that when 
oue of thewisewirgins ofthe islanigets a chance of 
matrimony sireseldam refuses it, ‘Themen who go 
there have usuallynwarm hearts and light pockets, so 
that matrimony ie«iften ‘essayed on such magnificent 
sums as two or ¢hree hundreil.a year. ‘hey will 
marry @ civilian with asmiling cowntenance ; but if 
you wish to seem proud and triumphant bearing, 
behold aJersey girl sail to the altar with an officer ! 
A few.outiof every regiment are caught and made 
Benedioss, and there is great rejoicing over the trea- 
sure. ‘(hey all have a perverse, infatuated, and tho- 
roughly feminine love for a scarlet coat, esteeming 
the faithless little finger of an officer more than the 
whole body of a virtuous citizen. ‘“ O, que j'aime lo 
militaire!’”? Where have not Bve’s daushters sung 
it, and will they ever cease to do so? It is very 
amusing to see the waylove affairs are managed over 
there. 


Peat as A Sunstrruts ror Coat.—It is stated 
that peat will be introduced into London by a large 
company at the rate of 10s. or 12s.a ton at the ut- 
most. ‘It is said to fling out greater heat, to -burn 
longer than coal, and is naturally more economic than 
coal for cooking purposes. ‘This will be good news 
indeed for.the labouring classes of the metropolis 
and elsewhere if it be only realized. 

NINE millions of ball-cartridge for the Henry-Mar- 
tini rifle have been ordered at Woolwich, presumably 
for use.againstthe,Ashantees, The’ “Bonny ” takes 
out with her.a.stockof Hale’sroockets, the:same which 
produeed ‘such a.salutary effect on the. Abyssinians. 
When they.havespnead fire and fright in their course 
they conclude with the:explosian of a shell, which in 
crowds can be very destructive. 

OnIGIN or Our CasTLes:--It is commonlyconceived 
that castles in this:country are of Norman origin, but 
we own it hasualways appeived to as that they are 
chiefly of Roman origin. ; ‘Of course, ‘with numerous 
additions in Norman ‘times, It admits of positive 
proof that many of them are of Roman crigin, and 
these so resemble others in the style of construction 
and masonry ‘that the number nrust be very large in- 
deed of castles originally Roman, though afterwards 
more or less Norman, First, there clearly were many 
castles'in Roman times. Richard of Cirencester says 
there can be no doubt truly: “ Plurimai:s iper habe- 
bant Romani in Britannis castella, suis queque.muris, 
turribus, portis et repugulis munita ” (Iter xviii.) Be- 
yond all doubt the Normans had a regular system of 
castrametation, which they followed in all their chief 
stations, where they had ecastra, fortresses, or fortified 
camps, And itis certain that the terminations caster 
and cester denote a Roman station, and are derived 
from castrum or castra. That being so, it should fol-+ 
low that all the cities or towns.so called were Roman 
stations, and had Roman fortresses or castles; and it 
is beyond a doubt that.in many of them it was so. 
Thus, perfect Roman towns may be seen in Colchester, 
Gloucester, Winchester, Castor (near Norwich), and 
Chester, and at most of these places, as.at Colchester, 
there arethe remains of a castle with Roman masonry. 
In the course of ages, no doubt, many-ef ‘tiie Roman 
castles may have became destroyed ; ‘but itis believed 
that in every place having either of the terminations. 
above mentioned thereure, or were, traces of s Roman 


| castle or fortification, 
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THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


By Jove, Lester! look at yonder royal creature 
coming from the hotel opposite. Such a majestic 
figure! such a queenly walk, and such a face, 
haughty, almost defiant, but so grand, glorious in 
its beauty as to induce one to believe she can be no 
other than Minerva herself! Who is she? for of 
course you know everybody at this seaside place.” 

‘That is Miss Genevieve Airlie, the belle of our 
community, Clinton. Do you like her?” 

‘“* Like her! who could only like that superb sample 
of womanhood ? I tell you, Lester, she is to be wor- 
shipped. Love, the soft, sickly sentimentalism that 
forms the ware dealt in by most lovers, would be 
like giving her chaff to feed upon. Passion, impulse, 
worship, blind, ardent and maddening that would 
outride reason or every other law of being, that 
would know no bounds but the icy wall of her re- 
reserve—it is only such that may ever satisfy her 
heart. I tell you, Lester, it is such women as Gene- 
vieve Airlie that make heroes of men, foment treason, 
topple crowns and states, gather armies and incite 
murders. ‘They are invincible angels or irredeem- 
able fiends. A word of love from one such is a life- 
time of common loves compressed ; a word of hate 
from one such would in its shivering, atomizing, 
humiliating effects, be a cauldron of other hates 
combined !” 

Lester Realf looked up in amazement at the 
energy, the passion of wild earnestness his cousin 
Clinton Barrington had worked himself into. His 
eyes burned fiercely with it; his face was flushed 
by it, and Lester thought that, after all, there was 
more depth to the character of his cousin than he 
had believed. 

It was true that he knew little of this cousin yet, 
for Clinton Barrington had been his guest scarcely 
a@ week. 

It was probably natural, he thought, that Clinton 
should have strong impulses and passions, for he 
had been a reckless fellow all his days since early 
boyhood, a rolling stone going whither taste 
prompted and excitement promised, gathering up 
some of the reckless traits of a vagabond life, and, 
like all rolling stones, laving little of the world’s 
wealth clinging to him. 

He was no less gladly welcomed by Lester Realf 
on account of this latter fact, for Lester was not 
inclined to place undue importance on the posses- 
sion of wealth, nor was he mercenary. Wealthy 
himself, he would joyously share with his cousin, 
who in all the wide world was his only livirg kin, 
and therefore heir to his possessions should ue die 
vr aught befall him, 

“‘ Look, look, Lester,” Clinton broke in, after a 
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moment's pause, “that glorious creature 1s waving 
her lovely hand to us from. her carriage window. 
Either you or myself have evidently attracted her 
attention. I warn you, old boy, I’m clean gone, a 
victim of that cold, haughty queen of women. You 
must find some means to make me acquainted with 
her before this night passes, for I cannot rest until 
i know more of her.” 

* I can eusily gratify you in your wish,” his cou- 
sin replied, with an amused smile, ‘ Genevieve is 
always pleased to meet my friends.” 

“Genevieve! you seem to use a good deal of 
freedom with her name,” excluimed Clinton, un- 


easily. 

““Why not? Betrothed lovers do not usually 
keep up all the formalities in manner and address 
that are needful before this sweet connecting bond.” 

* Are you betrothed to Genevieve Airlie?’’ Clin- 
ton demanded, turning almost fiercely upon his 
cousin, 

“ We have been holding that relation to each other 
almost a year, but we will soon exchange it for a 
nearer, dearer one.” 

“It seems impossible,’ muttered the other, im- 
patiently, “ for that beautiful girl to admire one so 
—so——”’ 

** Speak it out, Clinton. You cannot wound my 
feelings by uttering the truth,” laughingly broke in 
Lester as he saw his cousin awake as if from a re- 
verie to realize that he was speaking aloud, and sud- 
denly stop short as if crestfallen. ‘“‘I too have 
asked myself a thousand times what she could see 
in one so plain in looks, so devoid of all those at- 
tributes in acts and words that make men popular 
in fashionable circles. Yet she does love me, and I 
love her dveply in return.” 

Clinton turned the subject ; it was not a pleasant 
one to him longer, and, whether through envy of his 
cousin or some other reason he could not divine, he 
felt more now like avoiding his cousin’s betrothed 
than meeting her. 

Both cousins attended the ball held that evening 
at one of the hotels, for they were at a seaside 
summer resort. Genevieve Airlie was there of course, 
leaning on Lester’s arm most of the time, and look- 
ing more majestic and more lovely than ever, but 
quite as cold and unapproachable to most of those 
who surrounded her. 

Why was it that the moment he beheld her Clin- 
ton Barrington felt himself consumed witha wild, 
intense love for her? Was it because her eyes, full, 
dark and luscious, lingered on him a moment with 
a tenderer gaze, a more interested look than they 
gave to others ? that her smile was more encourag- 
ing, and her words, when she greeted him as the 
cousin and friend of her betrothed, were kinder ? 





He thought he should be much embarrassed in the 
presence of the cold beauty as he saw others were. 
He thought he could not converse with her, sit near 
her, promenade or dance with her, without feeling 
as other noted and notable people, intelligent, re- 
fined minds and fine conversationalists did when 
near to her first ; that is, chilled and confused and 
humbled into a sense of their inferiority in every- 
thing by her haughty yet pears pd ladylike bear- 
ing. But when her betrothed placed her hand on 
his arm, relinquishing her to him for a time, while 
he wandered off, and after the first deep, musical 
soothing sounds of her voice addressing him met 
his ear, all fears forsook him, and—well, he never 
knew just how the next hour sped, for it was all a 
dream of wild, entrancing bliss to him—a pulse of 
keenest ecstasy. 

When Lester returned to them he was delighted 
to find them chatting away merrily to each other 
with all the abandon of old friends. He knew his 
cousin Clinton must like Genevieve, for there was a 
flush of pleased excitement in his face that revealed 
it, and, as for Genevieve, he had never witnessed so 
soft a look in her face, so tender an expression in 
her eyes or such sweet abandon of grace in move- 
ments and words. She was more like a loving wo- 
man than he had ever beheld her, and he was 
prouder than ever before of her. 

‘Tam glad,” he said to them, warmly, “ that you 
are so good friends, as you will see much of each 
other. I will be more contented, dear Genevieve, 
when I am forced by business to leave you for a day 
or two, knowing that you will have an agreeable 
companion in Clinton,” 

“Mr. Barrington’s visits will always be most 
agreeable to me,” she said, with a look towards 
Clinton that made his pulse beat even more wildly. 

The words had scarcely been uttered when, as- 
suming her usual cold, frozen manner, she took the 
arm of her betrothed and moved away. 

‘She is an angel!”’ Clinton impulsively replied to 
Lester’s inquiry of how he liked his betrothed, when 
they were alone in Lester’s room after the ball. 
** What noble family is she a scion of ?” 

* None, Clinton, and therein lies one of the causes 
of my greatest admiration for her. She boasts no 
noble or rich ancestry ; she lays claim to no wealth, 
but, better than all, she is nature’s mould of a prin- 
cess. I will be the ugly genius that shall lavish 
upon her the only other attribute required by her 
to enable her to exclaim in every circle she may 
enter, ‘ veni, vidi, vici.’ I rejoice every day that [ 
have wealth enough to provide every luxury her 
proud heart may desire.” ss 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Clinton. ‘‘ Are you sure-—— 

“Say on, Clinton. Do not fear to offend me” 
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‘* Well, are you sure her reason for accepting you 
is not that you are wealthy ?” 

‘* Suppose, dear boy, that fact should have helped 
my suit, it does not prove that my Genevieve has 
merely mercenary purposes. Wealth is as necessary 
to the existence of Genevieve Airlie as air or food. 
Would we condemn man or woman for seeking the 
things their natures—their very life essence—must 
be warped and stinted, broken and_made intensely 
miserable without ?” 

‘Well, Lester, you are aman to be envied, for 
the world pours its brightest jewels ever in your 

You should be happy and madly in love, I 
% 


“Tam happy. Iam very proud of my darling. 
And yet—well, Clinton, I didn’t mean to acknow- 
ledge it even to you, but shall we not be brothers 
henceforth without any secrets from each other? 
The fact is I often find myself wishing I was more 
like other men—like yourself, I imagine, and for once 
find myself controlled by the sweet wild, maddening 

wer of love that I hearabout, deluging the heart, 

inding the senses, flooding the brain by the tide of 
painful bliss. I don’t experience the thrill from 
Genevieve’s hand, the electric shock from her glance, 
the tremble of sweet consciousness when she is ap- 
proaching unperceived by me that lovers say should 
exist, and yet love her and am proud of her. I some- 
times wish too she was more like other girls I have 
seen in love—less cold and icy and formal, and more 
tender, timid and gentle—more like a sweet, loving, 
confiding, trusting woman thana queen. I have no 
doubt Iam foolishin all this, and that these things 
will be different when once we are married, but I 
can’t help thinking of them,” he concluded, with a 
half-uttered sigh. 

Why did Clinton listen to this confession of his 
eousin with an exultation that was hard to conceal ? 
Genevieve Airlie had not been thus cold and icy and 
formal to him. She had melted to him, and he saw 
a glimpse into a heart capable of glowing under a 
master hand into an intense, all-consuming, irre- 
sistible passion of love, It was clear, therefore, to 
Clinton that Genevieve Airlie had not yet learned 
to love her betrothed. 

There was hope still for him, hope that the wild 
tove for her which had flashed into his life at the 
first glance of her eyes upon him would yet enable 
him to supplant Lester in her affections. 

Lester, unaware of the treacherous thoughts of his 
cousin, believing him as noble and honourable as he 
himself would be under similar circumstances, and 
never doubting his betrothed, went away for a week, 
impressing upon Clinton with his last words that 
he should be Genevieve’s escort until his return. 

Some natures live more in a day than others are 
capable of doing in years. Two of these natures 
avere Clinton Barrington’s and Genevieve Airlie’s. 
On the evening that Lester was to return they sat 
together in a pleasant room overlooking the grounds. 
They had even been here a half-hour, and now the 
haughty Genevieve’s head was bent on Clinton’s 
shoulder, while his arms encircled her, and she was 
sobbing violently. His face was hard and bitter in 
its look, and his voice was scarcely less so in its tone 
as he exclaimed: 

“ Genevieve Airlie, after all, you do not love me 
or you could make the sacrifice I ask.’’ 

Springing from his arms, dashing the tears from 
her eyes, and looking upon him with, oh, such a 
depth of wild, hopeless yearning, she cried : 

“* Love you, Clinton Barrington? Alas, from the 
frst moment that 1 beheld you, my heart, that had 
never before known a pulse of love, went out to you 
in crazed, intoxicating worship. Love, as love goes 
in this world, is a puny wavelet to the great, un- 
fathomable idolatry that I lay at your feet. To win 
you, to be yours, Clinton Barrington, sharing your 
future, I would barter Heaven itself, I would un- 
murmuringly bear the torture of Hades. For you 
I could suffer every punishment, I could relinquish 
every hope, every aspiration and parpose—all but 
one, the possession of wealth, and that is dearer to 
me than your love, for, oh, how I have struggled, 
plotted and lived for it—for wealth, the elixir of all 
earth, dearer than life’s love or Heaven. Yet this 
love of yours, oh, how Lyearn for it! howI hunger 
to have it mine! My Clinton, my beloved, if you 
worshipped me with half my fervour of love for you, 
you would not let a single life stand between us, you 
would conquer fate, you would do murder were it 
necessary.” 

Her face was wild, fierce, but so full of an awful, 
intense love for him that she almost frightened him. 
Grasping her, he moaned out: 

“What do you mean, Genevieve, what do you 
mean? Think for me and show me what I must do, 
for I cannot lose you.” 

“Have you thought, Clinton, that if anything 
should befall Lester Realf you would be sole heir 
to all his wealth ?” she whispered, eagerly. 

He looked into her eyes ; he shrank from her and 
aid his face, moaning : 

“Oh, not that, Genevieve, not that! Have 
mercy, do rut tempt me to do anything so awful.” 





She vas, cold, icy, and composed in a moment, 
saying : 

**As you please, Clinton Barrington. Lester 
Realf, my betrothed, will be here to-night. I 
shrink from him, but I shall persist on having our 
marriage take place at once.’ 

The awful struggle over, her emotions so over- 
came her that she fell gasping to the seat. Catch- 
ing her in his arms, he begged, implored her to wait, 
to give him time for thought before for ever placing 
a barrier between them. She answered: 

*Come to me ina week, Clinton, either as the 
possessor of wealth or to witness the marriage 
service of your cousin and myself.” 

Then, as if overmastered, with great sobs she 
wrapped her arms around him and gave fullest vent 
to her grief. 

Lester Realf in the honesty of his own unsus- 
pecting nature did not on his return inquire re- 
specting any suspicious circumstances in the 
friendly intimacy of his betrothed and his cousin 
during his absence, and of course did not find any, 
He saw no change in her or Clinton. The affairs 
of his life went on as usual for several days after 
his return, even to his taking to his doual vowing 
and fishing excursions, of which he was ever pas- 
sionately fond. Gaining Genevieve’s consent and 
leaving her in charge of Clinton, he started forth 
for his day’s sport alone one lovely morning. 

The headlands of the bay extended out for a 
dozen miles, making a lively pull for him to reach 
beyond it into the broader swell of the ocean. He 
had enjoyed himself several hours thus when his 
attention was attracted by a single rower pulling 
hastily towards him. Surely he knew that figure. 
Yes, it was no other than his cousin Clinton, who, 
bringing his own boat dextrously alongside, sprang 
into Lester’s craft with a laughing salute, securing 
his boat to Lester’s by the painter. 

*“ Ts there anything wrong ashore ?”’ was Lester’s 
uneasy inquiry, for his thoughts flew to Genevieve 
at once. , 

“Nothing,” Clinton answered. “TI grew tired of 
the monotony there, and concluded to row after 


you. 

“T am glad of it; it will be pleasanter returning 
with company.” 

He did not notice the curious look that came into 
his cousin’s face at this remark. 

They talked on desultory matters for a little 
time, when Clinton suddenly said : 

“ Lester, you are generous toa fault, in adding 
to the happiness of others you seem to find most 
happiness for yourself. Now, a curious, but a silly 
idea, of course, came into my brain, looking at your 
cold, beautiful betrothed. If some one, a trusted 
friend of yours, for instance, and you have many 
such, should break your trust in him, taking advan- 
tage of it to fall desperately in love with Genevieve 
Airlie, and she should suddenly awaken to the 
knowledge that she madly, intensely loved this 
faithless friend of yours and could not care for you 
as a husband, I imagine it would be just like you to 
forgive them, help them to marry, settle half your 
fortune on them and make your home with them, 
acting a parental part tothem. Confess, would it 
not ?” 

“Upon my word, Clinton,” laughed Lester, un- 
supectingly, “ you have drawn a pretty picture, and 
ended it as a romance should terminate. But, my 
dear fellow, you do me too much honour; you must 
fine some other hero. The most solemn bond on 
earth I feel to be the trust one friend reposes in an- 
other. The person who could be untrue to it de- 
serves neither sympathy nor forgiveness. To such a 
friend the most revengeful and unpitying side of my 
nature would appear; I would spurn such creatures 
from me as unworthy to breathe heaven’s pure air, 
following them with my fiercest hatred for ever 
after.” 

“ By Heaven, these words seal your doom,” ex- 
claimed Clinton, springing upon Lester before he 
could divine his murderous intent, grasping him 
by the throat and bringing an oar blade with terrific 
force down upon his defenceless head. “ Die, for 
on} through your death can I possess Genevieve 
Airlie!’ 

The murderer’s victim, forced out of the frail 
boat into the water by the shock of the blow, sank, 
leaving a trace of blood behind him. 

Already by the struggling the boat had half filled 
with water, and taking advantage of this Clinton 
loosened the painter of his own boat, sprang into it, 
and then, by a dextrous movement overturned the 
empty craft, that it might be thought Lester had 
been drowned. This done, he bent to the oars, 
rowing away from the fatal spot with an awful 
frenzy of fear and remorse settling upon him, and 
too terrified to look towards the fatal spot again. 

And yet the murderer was certain his deed had 
not been witnessed. 

He was mistaken. 

A fishing smack lay at anchor a quarter of a 
mile distant. 7 

The captain’s daughter, amusing herself on its 





deck, had, with the idle curiosity a person will em- 
ploy when surrounded by a monotony of water, 
carelessly watched the approach of the two smaller 
craft to each other, had seen Clinton jump into 
Lester’s boat and indistinctly realized that some 
sort of a siruggla was progressing there. She 
grasped a glass, hanging near the binnacle, levelled 
it upon the scene and saw, not the bloody deed it- 
self, for that was done, but the overturning of tho 
empty boat and the hasty departure of Clinton in 
the remaining one. 

What had become of the other man ? 

Mattie Lyon, timid and womanlike, was yet a 
brave little heroine, as more than one deed of daring 
for perilled lives had proved. 

She did not wait to reason all this mystery out, 
nor to call other aid—if she had her mission would 
have been fruitless—but, dropping the glass, sho 
sprang into the small boat riding aft of the smack, 
bent to the oars and was skimming over the water 
towards the overturned craft before Clinton had 
pulled a dozen boat-lengths from it. 

It was fortunate that he was too terrified at the 
deed he had done to notice tla approaching craft. 

The fisherman’s brave daughter reached the up- 
turned boat, and—oh, joy !—Lester was clinging to 


it. 

He had not drowned, the cool, refreshing water 
had revived his bewildered senses long enough to 
enable him to clutch the boat with a vice-like 
grip. 

He could have clung there only a few moments 
longer at the utmost, for he was fast losing con- 
sciousness, and then drowning must certainly havo 
overtaken him. 

His last remembrance was of Mattie Lyon’s arms 
grasping him around the body ; how she succeeded 
in dragging the senseless form out of the water into 
her frail craft he never could understand nor she 
explain, but by a superhuman effort she did it. 

She waited only long enough to feel sure that he 
yet lived, when, again bending to the oars with a 
great terror at her heart that the poor sufferer might 
die before she could reach her father’s vessel, sho 
plied them with such energy that she was soon 
back to the fishing-smack with her precious burden 
plucked from the waves, and saw him carried in her 
father’s arms safely into the little cabin of the 
vessel. 

Captain Lyon had some knowledge of surgery and 
soon assured his daughter that with care their pa- 
tient would survive. Lester Realf’s only injury 
was a frightful cut on the head from the terrific 
blow with the oar-blade, but his skull was not frac- 
tured. There would bea sad mark there always, 
and from the excitement and concussion he might 
suffer through fever, but beyond this there was 
nothing to fear. 

Yet the fever that came upon him was a very se- 
vere one, waging an even battle for his life many 
days. During these days his almost constant cry 
in piteous tones was for his Genevieve, and when 
Mattie, the fisherman’s daughter, who was always 
at his side nursing him—oh, so tenderly—would at 
these moments bend over him and let her tears of 
sympathy fall upon his flushed face, or let her hand 
rest on his fevered head, talking so pityingly to him 
all the time, he would reach out his arms and draw 
her head down upon his breast, murmuring : 

“You are not my Genevieve, but you are nics. 
She is cold, stately, and queenlike ; she doesn’t shea 
tears; she doesn’t put her hand on my head and 
drive away the pain as you do, and her words are 
not soft and bird-like like yours. You are my little 
girl, but some day you will grow grand and proud 
and stately like Genevieve, and then you too will be 
cold to me like her. But don’t you get so for along 
time—please don’t,” and then with her reassuring 
answer and her head resting there he would feel 
more contented. 

It was weeks before he was able to leave his bed, 
and weeks more passed before he was strong enough 
to leave the fishing smack. These latter weeks 
sped only too fast in the company of sweet Mattie 
Lyon. When she was not by his side he watvhed 
her trim little figure flitting about her daily duties, 
bringing order and neatness and fresh beauty into 
everything that her deft little fingers touched, and, 
ah, how kind and loving and cheerful she ever was 
to every creature that came in her way. 

When seated near him, conversing in her quiet, 
timid way, it was a perpetual charm to listen to the 
wise crispness of her reasonings, the quick intelli- 
gence she displayed in unriddling any knotty sub- 
ject, and the vast breadth of general knowledge she 
unwittingly manifested ; and still sho was innocent 
as the purest child of the real world in which she 
lived. 

She knew no harm ; it did not existin herself, and 
in her child-like, innocent belief of the world as she 
theorized about it she could not think of wrong 
existing ia others. 

Her real experience of the world had been cone 
finod to her father’s fishing vessel ; its limits had 
been her home since childhood. and she knew no, 
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thing by experience of the world beyond it. Her 
father’s counsel nad been her guide, aud his care, 
while guarding her from contact with those beyond 
her little world, had provided her with the best 
feasts of literature and art. A lovely creature with 
rarer intelligence, deeper tenderness and purer in- 
nocence than falls to most mortals, this was Mattie 
Lyon. 

Ah, there was a sweet, winning charm in this 
girl's ways just such as Lester Realf had often 
dreamt of and yearned for and «ished that his 
proud Genevieve possessed. There was danger in 
her presence to one whose heart and hand belonged 
to another. 

Lester awakened to the knowledge when he found 
himself thinking very seldom of his betrothed, very 
often of this witching child. He was honourable ; 
not though his heart would break, not though he 
should forfeit his life would he prove false to his 
vows to Genevieve, or do aught to deceive or mis- 
lead this brave, noble girl who had been his pre- 
server. 

He fled, not daring to meet that sweet nature or 
those innocent eyes in parting, for, alas, they had 
already grown to be too dear to him. They knew 
he had gone when they received from him two 
packages, one for the father and the other for the 
daughter, each containing a hundred pounds. 

With kindly thoughts towards him they laid all 
this money carefully away to be untouched until it 
could be returned to him, and they took up their eld 
life again, Mattie in her innocent being ignorant 
that she had lost anything but a bright ray of 
happiness out of her existence. She was sadder 
and quicter too, though she did not. even realize it. 

Lester hastened to his home. Before he reached 
it he made some seemingly careless inquiries from 
people who would not recognize him, and learnt 
that his cousin Clinton Barrington and his be- 
trothed Genevieve Airlie had been married a week 
previous. 

This intelligence would have crazed him at: one 
time, but now it made him almost’ happy. ll be- 
lieved that he had met with death by drowning,and 
his cousin, as the only heir, had entered into fullest 
possession of all his property and wealth. Through 
the silence of his rescuers none suspected him of 
being alive. The very grand wedding of his cousin 
and his betrothed which had passed off with 
greatest éclat was considered the most brilliant 
event of the season, and the. newly wedded couple 
had entered upon a life of lavish outlay. 

Clinton Barrington and his queenly wife were en- 
joying 2 sumptuous dinnersintheir own apartments 
and feeling quite at ease with.all the world when a 
visitor was announced. Looking up they saw before 
them their victim—the man whom they believed 
dead, and the rightful owner of allthe wealth they 
were enjoying. Uttering a piercing scream, Gene- 
vieve fell to the floor senseless, while Clinion, the 
would-be murderer, dropped on his knees, speech- 
less and powerless. Lester’s face was stern and 
voice firm when he said: 

** Clinton, I do not come to upbraid you and the 
woman whom you Call your wife nor to make your 
crime kiown to the world. I have thought better of 
my decision given you ere you attempted to. murder 
me. I do forgive you both, on the condition that, 
together, you shall take your departure within an 
hour, never to come within my sight again. Tell 
that miserable woman that 1 am most igrateful for 
her faithlessness to our betrothal vow, for I have 
met with a loving, true, and noble woman vastly her 
superior, whom | hope to make my wife ere many 


ys. 

When a boat came off to Captain Lyon's fishing- 
smack and Lester Realf sprang from it to her deck 
he so surprised Mattie that she could do nothing 
but impulsively wrap her arms.around hie neck and 
lay her head on his bosom and cry withjoy. And 
_ wildly he pressed her to his heart, while he 
sail 


*T could not remain away from'you, ‘my darling. 
I shall never leave you again. Will you not promise 
to be my own precious little wife?” 

At last, like a great joyous wave tide of life burst 
upon her the secret of her heart—why she was.al- 
ways so happy with him, so miserable when away, 
why she could not go back and contentedly take up 
the thread of her lifewhere she had dropped it when 
he came into it. With all her innocent impulsive- 
ness she was abont to tell him her great joy at: his 
question, when she thought how much her dear old 
father would miss her. No, she could not desert 
him. 

Lester divined her thought, and said: 

“Your father will live with us, Mattie, as I am 
determined to have him command my new yacht.” 

Without a fear then she answered him by placing 
her hands in his. 

They have enjoyed years.of wedded bliss since 
and Lester Realf’s wife has never given her hus- 
band cause to regret the loss of the proud, stately 
Genevieve, 

Her sweet, witching charms, tender heart, and 








clinging ways are many times more precious to him 
than queenly graces, for she isaloving and loveable 
woman. 

Several letters have'come from Clinton Barring- 
ton and his wife to Lester, telling of their poverty, 
misery and humiliation and begging aid from him. 
No answer ever goes back to them, and yet, always 
when they are in their worst straits, help reaches 
them from some unknown quarter. 

But they lead a sad, pitiful life and Genevieve has 
lost all her pride and haughtiness. She is reaping 
the punishment of a beautitul woman's sin. 

P.N. W. R. 


-PACETLA. 


ALL ABROAD.—Mrs. Malaprop has a nephew who 
is a great traveller, and isnmow at Rome. His aunt 
informs us that when last she heard from him lie 
was.shooting in the Tontine Marshes.—Punch. 

An unpleasant person says it is a great conveni- 
ence to have a woman for postmistress. They can 
not only inform an-applicant if there is a letter for 
him without looking, but can tell him what's im it. 

A MAN caught fishing for trout on another man’s 
land the other day completely silenced the owner, 
who remonstrated, with the majestic answer, ‘‘ Who 
wants to catch your trout? Liam only trying to 
drown this worm.” 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—Thenames and addresses 
of all persons who may henceforth ssend any 
“jokes” about “Ash and Tea,” “(Hash and Tea,” 
or “‘ A Shanty,” will be handed to the police. ‘The 
war is bad eneugh without the wit—Punch., 

“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 

No. 2 (Recruit, ‘who has just fired): “ Ric’shay 
that time, Bill,wasn’t it?” 

No. 1 (Old Soldier): Ay, lad;. an’ good enough 
too for a Oardwellianthirtythreeinchesroundthe- 
chester! ! !"—Punch. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.—Intellectual power ap- 
pears to be very unequally distributed. Some peo- 
ple do not hesitate to tell you that they were ’“ in 
two or three minds.” Others conduct themselves 
as though they had no mind at all worth mention- 
ing.—Punch. 

Don’t Hurry!—Among ‘the various articles 
which are being sent out'to the Gold. Coast are a 
number of wooden huts for the:soldiers. But at the 

resent rate of active preparation we think our 
ve fellows will:be in possession of A-shamty be- 
fore the huts arrive.—Fun. 
WHOLESALE. 

Swell Customer: “Yasas, this is neat. Augh, 
I’m wather ’xtwav’gant’n ’mbwellahs !—never go 
out without one—somebody’s;and nevar go home 
with one—anybody’s. Yasas. ‘Now—ah—what do 
you charge for these by the gwoss'?’”’! 1! 

“THE NEWEST GRIEF!” 

Mr. Gladstone: “ Another defeat, Cardwell!” 

Mr. Cardwell: “Ah, yes !—you mean on the Gold 
Coast, at Chamah ?” 

Mr, Gladstone: “ No, sir, I mean‘on the South 
Coast, at Dover !’”’— Punch. 

A Troy Dutchman had been warmly opposed to 
the building ofa bridge across the river at that 
place; but, one day, in trying to reach the ferry- 
boat, he fell into the water. His first exclamation, 
on being hauled out, was: “ Mine Got! let’s have 
a pridge !” 

COMPLIMENTARY.—EXHIBITIONs OF 1873.—Miss 
Clara Pensive (to her drawing master) : “ Whatan 
ugly model you must have had for that young lady 
in your picture, Mr. Pigment!” ‘Mr. Pigment: 
“Do you think so? My sister was the model.” 
Miss Clara Pensive: “Ah! Good gracious me! 
Yes, I ought to have known it, she is so like you.” 

ANSWERED. 

Mr. Practice, M.A. (having met one of his lazy 
scholars determines to givehima lecture): “‘ Where 
are you going, sir?” 

Boy: * To.get.a pen’orth o’ nails, sir.” 

Mr. P.: “ What for, sir?” 

Boy: ‘‘ A penny, sir.”—Fun, 

POACHING MADE EASY. 

Sportsman : “ Well, Jim, I hope you‘ have not 
been in trouble for poaching this season ?” 

Jim: “Not I, sir, The birds is broughtup so 
tame for you gents now that there beant no trouble 
and precious little sport in looking after them !”— 
Punch. 

A FRIEND of ours is the most absent-minded 
man we know of. We made an engagement to meet 
himon Tuesday afternoon. “All right,” said he. 
Shortly afterward he came rashing in with “ My 
dear fellow, you'll have to excuse me; I’ve a prior 
engagement : fact is, I’m going to be married ‘T'ues- 
day ; forgot it completely.’’ 

Too Szcurz.—One ean have too much of ‘a good 
thing. We have often felt this with regard to ser- 
mons, friendly advice, and champague. But with 
all our vast experience we beg to retire in favour of 

the gentleman who invented a safe at Vienna, and 
who prevailed on the Emperor to come and see the 








attempt made to open it by rival safe-makers. We 
may add, in order to help our readers to the point 
of the story, that when all his rivals had tried and 
failed the triumphant inventor said—“ But after all, 
my friends, it is but'a simple matter ’’—went to 
show how to do it—and couldn’t open the safe him. 
self!—Fun. 

A Prosectrp TmpROVEMENT.—The present 
system of encores at concerts, oratorios, etc.,. has 
long been condemned as most objectionable. Those 
who are opposed to it will be interested to hear of a 
proposal that in future all the encored pieces should 
be given together at the close of the entertainment. 
—Punch. 

. OW NOT TO Do IT. 
(Dedicated tothe Royal Commission on Unseavworthy 


ips. 

Royal Commissioner: “Stop, stop! We cannot 
with any-confidence recommend what steps should 
should be taken. But we will direct public attention 
to it !”—Fun. 

FOE-LISH BOY! 2 

Lady Visitor: “‘Can-you tell me what is meant 
by your ghostly enemy ?” 

Little Boy: ““Qoh, I dunno.” 

L. V: “Now try.and think.” 

— Boy (after a pause): “‘ The parson, mum?” 
—fun. 

A’ Brursz.—A ruffian was charged at Southport 
lately with injuring a donkey by throwing xt it a 
three-pronged fork which stuck-in it, and had to be 
drawn out. He was only fined one pound—a small 
fork-out for sucha fork-in. ‘The brute deserved 
a good flogging for injuring a superior animal.— 

‘un, 

An IrresIsTIBLE APPEAL.—A boy was caught 
in the act of stealing apples the other day. The boy 
commenced begging most pathetically for release, 
and after using all the persuasion that his young 
imagination could invent, proposed : ‘* Now if you'll 
let me out and send for my daddy, he’ll pay you for 
the apples and lick ‘me beside!’’*e This appeal was 
too much for the man to stand out against. 

HETIGHO ! 

Curious Party: “And how are your characters 
formed ?”’ (She means the lettering in the book.) 

Blind Man: **Theole of our characters are ob- 
tained from the letters of. the halphabet—the hay, 
the hi, and the ho:—The hay gives us 13 or 14 
characters ; the hi gives us 1,2, 3 characters; and 
the ho3 or 4 characters more. And these three 
make up the ’ole of the system—the hay, and the hi, 
and the ho.”—Fun. ' 

EWs 


N 

We are astonished to learn on the authority of 
the Standard.that ou the occasion of Victor Em- 
manuel’s visit to Potsdam— ‘ 

“The Emperor wore a,general’s uniform, and the 
Crown Princess was on horseback, dressed. in the 
uniform of the second regiment of Hussars. . 

We should hardly have’expected this of Her Royal 
Highness. It only shows the effect of the-example 
of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein.—/un. 

Tue Same Reason.—A lady made her husband 
a present of a silver drinking-cup, with.an angel at 
the bottom, and when she. filled it up for him he used 
to drain it to the bottom, and she asked him why 
he drank every drop. “Because, ducky,” said*he, 
“ T long to see the dear little angel.” Upon which 
she the aagel taken out and a fiend engraved 
at the bottom, and he drank it off just the same, 
and she again asked the reason. ‘ Why,” her e- 
plied, “because I won't leave the old fiend a 
drop.” 

2 Pacnx Descent.—An old sea captain, who 
was in the habit of spending his time while in port 
amonga set of hard-drinking fellows, returned to his 
hotel one evening in a partially intoxicated condition. 
In going up to his'room he walked out of one of the 
windows in the second storey and landed upon the 
pavement. Fortunately he was not injured by the 
descent, and upon going back into the house met 
the landlord. ‘Look here, Mr.——,” says he, * if 
you don’t shorten the steps in your stairs I won't 
lodge with you any more.” : 

A Novet Weppi1nc.—A novel wedding took 
place at Mounton, near Chepstow, the other day. 
The contracting parties were a deaf and dumb man 
and a young girl not similarly afflicted. Previous 
to the ceremony commencing the officiating clergy- 
man asked the bride if she was willing:to have sach 
aman for a husband, when she quite indignantly 
answered, “If you don’t marry us at once, I will 
get a special licence.” ‘The ceremony then com- 
menced, the rev. gentleman writing his questions on 
a slate and the bridegroom answering in the same 
way. 

Fieures or Sprecu.—The following strong 
figure of speech was used to illustrate the great size 
of America to a Pat who could not make up his mind 
about emigrating :—‘* Where did the baccy come 
from! why, from *Meriky, where else ? that sent us 
the finest petaty. Long life to it for both, says [! ; 
“ What sort of a place is that, I wonder?” ‘“’Meriky! 
They tell me it’s a mighty sizable. ‘I'm told you 
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micht roll Hngland through it, an’ it ‘would hardly 
make a dint in the ground. There’s a fresh-water 
oecan inside of it that you might dhrown Ireland in, 
and save Father Mathew a wonderful sight of 
throuble ; an’ as for Scotland, you might stick it in 
a corner of one of their forests, an’ you'd never be 
able to find it except it might be by thesmell of the 
whisky !” 
SLEEP No Mort! 

The Government have sent out a line of’ railway 
to the Gold Coast. Our authority adds: 

The rails are very light, and they are ‘to be laid on 
jongitudiual sleepers after the primitive manner adopted 
ot the earliest English railways. 

Longitudinal sleepers may be primitive, and belong 
to atime when the comfort of the passenger was 
slightly considered bythe company. The difference 
in point of comfort between the longitudinal and 
the transverse sleeper is like the difference between 
sliding down the banisters and ‘slipping down the 
stairs on the knubbles of your spine.—Fun, 

THE NEW SOLICITOR. 

Mr. Henry James is the new Solicitor General. 
One of that gentleman’s warmest admirers, Mr. 
Punch, heartily gratulates him,.the Ministry, and 
the nation, on the appointment. He trusts’ also, 
that Mr. James’s seat at Taunton is eafe;as after a 
dose of Dover’s powder,.a dose of James’s powder 
might not do the Cabinet much good. Mr. Punch 
has always predicted the new Solicitor’s rise, and 
some years ago quoted, with accustomed felicity, 
an improved passage from Sir Walter!Scott. When 
asked to mention some lawyers who ought to be 
promoted— 

Punch thundred forth a roll of names; 
The first ‘was thine, oh, Heury James ! 
Punch. 

A Precious: LooK-out.—We confess with deep 
humility that we rarely read a Money Article. Like 
the witches in “ Macbeth,” we have no speculation 
in our eyes, and we therefore care but little. if the 
funds go up or down, if railways are depressed, or 
telegraphs are buoyant. Besides, we really know 
no more of City slang than we:do of Chinese chaff, 
or the language of King Coffee. The other morn- 
ing ‘we, however, nearly choked ourselves at break- 
fast at seeing these words beginning a Money Arti- 
cle :—‘‘ The prospect ofa drain of gold to America.”’ 
This at once so took our breath away that we could 
read no farther. Our eyes indeed were dazzled by 
the prospect laid before them. What -would not 
Midas, say, have given tobeholdit? Fancya drain 
of gold reaching to America! t a precious 
piece of work for the Commissioners of Sewers! As 
for our main drainage scheme, costly as itis, we 
must confess its insignificance, compared with the 
golden sub-Atlantic drain in prospect.—Punch. 

BULLS THAT ARE NOT IRIsH.— Whenever the pa- 
ternity of a bull is uneertain an attempt is at once 
made to father it on some unfortunate Hmeralder. 
Yet it was a Scotchwoman who said.the butcher of 
her own town only killed half a beast ata time; it 
was a Dutchman who said a pig had ne ear-marks 
except a short tail; and it was a British magistrate 
who, being told by a vagabond that he was not 
married, responded: “ That’s a good thing for your 
wife.” It was an Hnglish reporter who stated that 
at a mecting the British Ethnological Society ex- 
hibited “ casts of the skull of an individual taken 
at different periods of adult life to show the changes 
produced in ten years,’’ though Dean Swift men- 
tions two skulls preserved in lreland, one of a per- 
son when he wasa boy, and the other of the same 
person when he had grown to be a‘man. It was a 
Portuguese mayor who enumerated among the 
marks by which the body of a drowned‘man might 
be identified when found, “‘a marked impediment 
in his speech.” It was the famous Carlino, the 
French Boyle Roche, who, on contentedly laying 
his head on a large stone jar for a pillow, replied to 
one who inquired if it was not rather hard: “ Not 
at all, I’ve stuffed it with hay.” 


Corrre tn Eorpt.—Sir Samnel and Lady Baker, 
with their nephew and.some black servants, have ar- 
rived in this country. They are all in excellent 


health, Sir Samuel says the territories he has .an- 
nexed to Egypt are peculiarly adapted for the culture 
of coffee. Should the projected railway to Khartoum 
be carried out an immense field will be opento Eng- 
lish activity, The Pasha is represented as most 
anxious to put down the slave trade and open up the 
newly annexed region to Europeans. 

CuLtivatTion or BEET IN CANADA.—Before very 
long, says a Canadian paper, the attempts which are 
now being made to establish a new industry in 
Canada, the cultivation of the sugar beet, will have 
proceeded so far that some idea may be formed of the 
probabilities of success. Those who speak with au- 
thority on the subject say that the soil of Canada is 
highly favourable to the cultivation of this plant, the 
alluvial sandy soils, clay lands, and ealcareous clays 
of the St. Lawrence valley being just such soil as the 








beet thrives in iin Europe. The climate too will suit 
the beet well, so far at least as may be judged from 
the fatt that meteorological observations as made at 
Montreal show the conditions of heat and moisture 
to be perfectly fulfilled. Last year trials of actual 
cultivation were made at Montreal, Quebec, and St. 
Hyacinthe, which furnished results of the most 
promising nature. The low degree of temperature 
in winter is said to favour very greatly the preser- 
vation of the root, which is liable to ferment with ao 
sudden rise of temperature and so lose its sac- 
charine qualities. The greatest drawback to ~be 
found is an insufficient supply of raw materia]; but 
there can be little doubt but that the company will 
sneceed in securing the amount required, between 
ten and twenty million pounds weight of raw material, 
unless they should be very unfortunate in their first 
harvest, 


UPON ‘EACH OTHER WE MUST LEAN. 


Upon each other we musf¢ dean, 
Each help each other on, 
For, after all, success is e’er 
A triumph mutually: won. 


Here we're placed to work for good, 
To do ‘the best we'can, 

To illustrate by brotherhood 
The usefulness of man. 


Who stands alone-and dares despise 
Th’ assistance of his ‘race, 

Who ’gainst all manly sympathy 
And friendship turns his face, 


Who says, “‘ I’m independent, I 
Can do my work alone, 

My triumph I alone can win, 
Tt shall be all my own,” 


Who thus may speak shall surely find, 
Some day how hard and cold 

Within his heart will be the faith 
Which he there dares to hold. 


No mind, however great its powers 
To build up and to plan, 

Can work success without the aid, 
The aid of brother man. 


He’s but a boaster who dares gay, 
“T build my own success, 

And ask no aid from any one 
To bring me happiness.” 


Upon each other we must lean, 
To mutual faith hold fast. 
And do our best, and we shall find 
Our triumph won at last. C.D 


GEMS. 


In maliciously pointing out the faults of another 
person you only excite him to the discovery of your 
own. 

MANKIND has been learning for six thousand years, 
and yet bow few have learned that their fellow beings 
are as good as themselves. 

WE have heard many women complain of their 
husbands’ neglect of home. A spoonful of honey 
will keep more bees in the hive than will ten of vine- 

ar. 

. A TRUE man has as much strength in adversity 
as in prosperity. As, in the dark of the moon, she 
sways the tide as powerfully as in her full-orbed 
brightness. 

Hore awakens courage, while despondency is the 
last of all evils; it is the abandonment of good— 
the giving up of the battle of life with dead nothing- 
ness. 

Bap men are never completely happy, although 
possessed of everything that this world can bestow; 
and good men are never completely miserable, 
although deprived of everything the world can take 
away. 

In any society, when a difference of opinion arises 
on matter of little or no consequence, it is wise to 
give in, although you may have incontestible proof 
to support the correctness of your opinion ; this 
flatters the other’s vanity, and cannot injure your- 
self, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How to Destroy Sivucs.—We all know, says a 
competent authority, that quick-lime causes these 
troublesome depredators to rapidly disperse; but I 
have found that it often sends them to where, of all 
places, we would not wish to seethem. Mr. Coleman, 
gardener to Lord Somers, adopts the following me- 
thod of getting rid of them :—A lad is sent along all 
the walks of the garden each evening witha large 
bucketful of bran, and he places a handful of it on the 
borders at every eight or ten feet er so, in a heap. 





Early next morning he traverses the same ground 
with an empty bucket, dust-pan, and small broom. 
Bran is an article slugs are very fond of, andit seems 
to attract them from all quarters; the heaps, are, 
therefore, found covered with them, oftena complete 
mass. The lad then sweeps the whole into his dust- 
pan, empties it into the bucket, and by the time he 
has finished his walk many hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, are thus captured. A week or two of such 
work, or even a day or two now and tien, must be 
the means of saving a great deal of our garden pro- 
duce. I-would recommend that when collecting the 
slugs a little salt and wat«r be in the bucket, which 
will effectually prevent the escape of a single mem- 
ber when captured, as the salt causes thom to sickem 
and die at once. 








STATISTICS. 


Rattway AccrpEnts In 1872.—A Parliamentary 
return has been issued of all accidents whish have 
been reported to the Board of Trade by the several 
railway companies in the United Kingdomas having 
occurred on their lines during the year ended 31st of 
December, 1872. The return has been the first which 
has been prepared for an entire period of twelve 
months under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871. 
The total number of persons killed during the year 
according to this return was 1,145, and 3,038 were 
injured. The total number of passengers killed was 
127 :—24 “from causes beyond their own control,’” 
and 103 ‘‘ from their own misconduct or want of cau- 
tion.” ‘The total number of passengers injured was 
1,462, of whom 1,247 received their injuries from 
causes beyond their own control, and 215 from their 
own misconduct or want of caution. The number 
of railway servants returned as killed under the for- 
mer head is 64, and under the latter 568; the in- 
jared in these two classes are 376 and 1,019 respec- 
tively. Seventy persons were killed.and 23 injured 
while passing over railways at level crossings. 
Under the head of “ trespassers and suicides ’’ 253 
are reported as killed and 107 injured ; and ‘‘ miscel- 
janeous,” not included in any of the preceding 
classes, 386 killed and 181 injured. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is‘said the Ashantees are being drilled, if not 
led by European officers, and that Dutchmen and 
Frenchmen are instructing them in the art of war. 

THE last prefectoral prohibition at Lyons is against 
Radical pipe-heads, Henceforward no one may smoke 
® pipe ornamented with*a head-of the Republic 
crowned with the Phrygian cap. 

MANY mansions of the French aristocracy in the 
Faubourg St, Germain at Paris, which have not been 
occupied for a long time, are now being restored and 
refurnished. 

Fryz Art GAttery ror Liverroo..—lIn Liver- 
pool a committee has been formed to collect subscrip- 
tions forthe establishment of a Fine Art Gallery. 
The estimated cost is 25,0001, of which 5,0001. have 
already been promised. 

DeatH oF Mpttr. Racuet’s Movarr.—Tho 
death of Madame Félix, the mother of the cele- 
brated tragédienne, Mdlle. Rachel, is announced. 
Three of her children died before her, viz., Rachel, 
Rebecca, and Raphael, and three others survivs hor, 
viz., Sarah, Lia, and Dinah. It was ason of Rs chel’s 
who had charge of the ship which couveyed hoche- 
fort to New Caledonia. 

THE OLDEsT JOURNAL IN THE WoruD.—A Paris 
journal publishes the following curious paragraph :— 
“The oldest journal in the world is published at. 
Pekin, It is printed ona large sheet of yellow silk, and 
appears in the same form, with the same characters, 
and on the same sort of stuff as took place a thou- 
sand years ago. The only thing changed is the 
writers.” 

AN UNPLEASANT Discovery.—An unpleasant dis- 
covery was made recently in connection with the re- 
turns deposited at the Inland Revenue Office, in Bir- 
mingham. It was found that several bundles of 
papers, consisting of returns of various kinds, had 
been removed from the office of the Income and Land 
Tax Commissioners, and had been sold as waste 
paper, instead of being destroyed, as they should have 
been, when done with. 

Anotrent BATTLE Axz.—A perfect specimen of am 
ancient battle axe was found the other day on the 
farm of Barrachan, Wigtownshire. The axe is of 
copper, and measures 6 inches from back to front, 
3} inches across the face, 1} inch across the back, 
and has been attached toa shaft by thongs of hide 
or green withes. The discoverer, Mr. John Vance, 
found a stone axe a few years ago in the same place, 
The present one is ofa different date. It is possible 
that some warrior may have found a last resting-place 
somewhere in the above locality 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 





Jaxt D.—The expression ‘occurs in no recognized 
English dictionary. 1t must therefore be a piece of pecu- 
Jiar and provincia! dialect. 

A. B-—Was this before or since the passing of the 
Married Woman’s Property Act? But under the old 
law the husband could do as he chose with the entire 
property. 

LauGuinG-Erep Fannr.—1. The lightest of all yellows, 
as found on dolls. 2. Susceptible of great improvement. 
3. Uncertain but of Norman origin, Few names, except 
¢he Hebrew, had any precise philological value or mean- 
ing. 

An Inquirer.—It had better be cleansed by the process 
of steaming. But send it to any scourer, who would know 
well how to clean it without in any way impairing its 
waterproof qualities. If you tried yourself, you might 
have time and trouble, and all for nothing, and might 


‘also spoil your mantle. 


©. C. C.—By Eton Montem was meant the triennial 
custom of the Eton scholars parading to Salt Hill, and 
there distributing salt. It seems to have originated 
in the early days of monkish superstition, when the 
friars used to sell consecrated salt there for medical 
purposes, This fine old custom was abolished in 1347, 

Harry.—Tyburn at the West End of Oxford Road 
(now Oxford Street) was the place in London for the exe- 
cution of malefactors till 1783. Pennant the antiquary 
(who died in 1798) remembered Oxford Street as a “* deep 
hollow road, and full of sloughs, with here and there a 
vagged house, the lurking-place of cut-throats.” 

AGGRIEVED.—Certainly yours is a hard case, and we do 
cot think that the young lady acted with due considera- 
tion. Her conduct, by your account, ‘was worse than 
thoughtless. Endeavour to cease to think about her ; 
though, if once you loved her, that is more easily said 
than done. 

Fortorn Hors.—To hope against hope is bad enough, 
difficult enough, at all times, especially when the hope is 
directed towards a charming lady. Without a fuller 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case we should ill 
like to advise youe Where opportunity may allow be as 
attentive as possible, and for the rest trust to time. 

Pirate.—Paul Jones, a Scotsman, was born in 1742; he 
died at Paris in 1792. He commanded an American pri- 
vateer during the American war, and was memorable for 
luis daring depredations on British commerce, He landed 
and pillaged the house of the Earl of Selkirk, near Kirk- 

ecudbright, and then burnt the shipping in the harbour 
at Whitehaven, 1778. The Dutch permitted Paul to enter 
their ports with two of the King’s ships of war which he 
had taken and which the Stadtholder peremptorily re- 
fused to deliver up, 1779 

ANTIQUARY.—Tontines, loans given for Life Annuities, 
were invented by Laurence Tonti,a Neapolitan. They 
were first set on foot at Paris to reconcile the people to 
Cardinal Mazarin’s government, by amusing them with 
the hope of becoming suddenly rich. Tonti died in the 
Bastille after seven years’ imprisonment. A certain Mr, 
Jennings was an original subscriber for a 1001. share in a 
tontine company ; and, being the last survivor of the 
shareholders, his share produced him 3,0001. per annum, 
He died, aged 103 years, June 19, 1798, worth 2,115,2441.! 

T. W. Y.—To make soup from calf's feet. Take four 
feet, clean them nicely, and put them on to boil with 
rather more water than to cover them. Add to this 
three onions, sliced, three turnips cut in quarters, three 
earrots sliced, a bunch of parsley, the green top of 
a head of celery chopped fine, with salt and pepper to the 
taste. While boiling remove all the fat and scum. If the 
water boils away too much addalittle more. Just be- 
fore serving roll a piece of butter in some flour and stir 
it in. 

IcicLE,—Your questions are indeed many. 1. Squeeze 
them out and attend to the general health of the body. 
Drink no alcoholic liquor, avoid all salted food, and let 
sour diet consist largély of milk, eggs, vegetables, etc. 
lake some purifying medicine, such as sarsaparilla. 2. 
Handwriting too cramped, but perfectly legible. 3. As 
spelt—recipe is really an error—thus, re-seet. 4. Rapid 
growth of the nails may indicate delicacy of constitution. 
5. To darken the eyes—a sort of crayon-cosmetique with 
which any large hairdresser would supply you ; otherwise 
nitrate of silver. 

J. H.—1. Cold freckles commonly occur from dis" 
ordered health, or some general disturbance of the sys- 
tem, to which attention should be chiefly directed. For 
either cold or summer freckles the following receipt will 
be found most serviceable. Lotion. Bichloride of mercury 

5 gr., hydrochloric acid 30 drops, lump sugar 1 oz., recti- 
Ged spirit of wiue 2 0z.. rose water 7 0z.: azitate to. 


gether till the whole is dissolved, Apply copiously night 
and morning. 2. Youcan easily purchase a good black 
dye, but almost all dyes destroy the roots of the hair, 
and are therefore dangerous. Rest content with the 
natural colour: 

A. H.—The earliest sepulchral effigy of an English 
monarch which we possess is that of King John in the 
choir of Worcester Cathedral. It appears to have been 
translated from its original position between the graves 
of St. Oswald and St, Wulstan in the Lady Chapel in the 
reign of Henry VII. and placed at that time upon its 
high altar tomb. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century a question arose whether the fifteenth century 
monument actually contained the body of the King, 
In order to solve this doubt the tomb was opened 
17 July, 1797. The royal remains were found in a slightly 
disturbed state, but disposed in the coffin and clothed in 
precisely the same manner as the King is represented in 
effigy, with the exception of a monk’s cowl upon the 
head, as a passport though the regions of purgatory, in- 
stead of a crown, 

Historicus.—Vienna, the capital of the Austrian em- 
pire, is 18 miles in circuit. It stands in a fertile plain on 
the right bank of the Danube, at the influx of the river 
Wien. The chief public buildings are the Imperial 
Palace, the Palaces of the Princes, the Imperial Chan- 
cery, the Imperial Arsenal, the City Arse the Mint, 
the General Hospital, the Town House, the Custom 
House, the Bank, the Library, and the Museum ; also a 
Catheral, a University, the archducal library, which con- 
tains about 100,000 printed books and 10,000 manuscripts, 
the archducal treasury, and a cabinet of curiosities of 
the House of Austria. The trade of Vienna is in a most 
flourishing state, and it has manufactures of silk, stuffs, 
gold and silver lace, cutlery, plate glass, porcelain, etc. 
From its size, wealth, and activity, Vienna deserves to 
be compared with London and Paris better than any 
other European — nowhere is there so large a num- 
ber of resident nobility ; few cities have so many noble 
private edifices, and in none, except in London, are there 
so many wealthy private citizens. 


“ ONLY ONE ROOM.” 


‘Only one room!” Well, what of it ? 
** One window to welcome the breeze; 
To frame in the bit of a landscape ; 
A green spot and two nodding trees.” 


Only one room. ‘Tis a harbour, 
A haven of rest unto me, 

When tired of the fathomless billows 
That toss me about on life’s sea. 


"Tis there I can sit in contentment, 

And think my own thoughts for a while— 
Can dare the rude world to annoy ime, 

Aud face even Fate with a smile. 


A narrow white bed, and a table, 
Two chairs for myself and a friend, 

A pot of sweet pinks at the casement, 
‘Their balmiest fragrance to lend. 


A tea-kettle singing to cheer me— 

A cat purring soft at my feet— 
With faith in a possible future. 

Makes life in my ** one room ” complete- 

M.A. EK, 

Fanny M.—1. The word cosmetic is applied generally to 
any preparation for the complexion or hair. Such are the 
ordinary violet powder, opaline, Bloom of Ninon, and the 
like. It is also especially applied to a small stick of hard 
wax-like preparation, coloured black or brown, designed 
to keep the hair arranged in a certain fixed state. 2, A 
good glycerine soap, or the old Windsor, will fully an- 
swer your purpose. 3. Glycerine is used principally for 
the skin. You can get a pennyworth at any chemist’s. 
It will greatly improve the skin. By your description of 
yourself we should say you ought to be a decidedly 
pretty girl. The other matter you mention will be found 
in another part of our columns. Avoid all alcoholic 
liquor, use lemon water (made by yourself) freely, take 
plenty of air and exercise, and as the general health im- 
proves those disagreeable excrescences will vanish. 


Liuay, twenty, medium height, blue eyes, auburn 
hair, good figure, and of a loving disposition. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, and not over twenty-one. 

VIOLET, nineteen, tall, black hair, blue eyes, considered 
very pretty, and a graceful figure. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and handsome. 

Rovine Dick, thirty, a mechanic, medium height, tall, 
brown eyes, brown hair, and thoroaghly domesticated. 
Respondent must be pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Tom Bow.ina, twenty-six, medium height, dark hair, 
dark eyes, and a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent 
must not be over twenty, pretty, and affectionate ; a do- 
mestic servant preferred, 

Mavups, twenty, a certificated schoolmistress, tall. 
rather fair, passionately fond of music and dancing, and 
good tempered, Respondent must be tall, fair, fond of 
home and children, and a schoolmaster preferred. 

Fausting, tall, dark eyes, dark hair, and is considered 
handsome. Respondent must be good looking and do- 
mesticated, and must be master of at least 5001. per 
annum, 

Merry Bos, twenty-three, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
tall, dark, and very loving. Respondent must be fair, 
pretty, and fond of home and home comforts; a domestic 
servant preferred, 

LongeLy GeorGe, twenty, fair, and considered good 
looking, and has an income of 1501. per annum and 2,0001. 
when of age. Respondent must be dark, pretty, and well 
educated, 

Auvrotycus, twenty-five, tall, dark, considered good 
looking, and is aclerk in the City, with excellent pro- 
spects. Kespondent must be pretty, loving, and fond of 
home and children. 

Sopuy H., twenty-one, medium height, chestnut hair, 
dark eyes, loving, educated, and possessing a small in- 
come, Respondent must be tall, handsome, and a pro- 
fessional man preferred. 

X. Y. X., thirty-six, a tradesman, with a good annual 
income, medium height, dark, considered good looking 





aud is affectionate and entirely domesticated, Respon 





dent must be pretty, loving and fond of home; X. Y. X, 
is a widower. 

ALExanpeEr B., twenty-one, a trumpcter in the R. M. 
Artillery, blue eyes, fair complexion, and very affection- 
ate. Respondent must be dark complexioned, good tem- 
pered, loving, and domesticated. 

THUNDERER, twenty-two, a in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. 8in., fair, good looking, and fond of home, desires to 
correspond with a dark young woman about twenty, who 
must be fond of home, and a domestic servant. 

Carrig AND Marta, possessing dark hair, blue eyos, 
wish to correspond with two respectable young men. 
“Carrie ” is tweuty-five, ‘‘ Maria” twenty-one, and do- 
mestic servants, 

Jangt, thirty, a Scotchwoman, desires to correspond 
with a steady working man, who seeks a good-tempered 
wife. She is a good housewife, and is thoroughly domes- 
tica' 

Lovine Jenny, twenty-one, medium height. fair com- 
plexion, affectionate disposition, very musical, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be about her own age, loving, 
and fond of home. 

Harry C., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in. in height, dark, and 
good looking, with an income of 2l. per week. Resvon- 
dent must not be over 5ft. in height, and must also be 
dark, good looking and affectionate. 

Fawsyr, thirty-three, a widow, tall, with dark hair and 
eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of home, also 
well educated, and of a loving and cheerful disposition. 
Respondent must be loving and domesticated, and a 
tradesman ; & widower preferred, 

DevastaTion, twenty-three, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, 5ft. 7in., considered good looking, fond of home, 
music, and dancing. Respondent must be fair, good look. 
ing, and of a loving disposition, and a d tic servant 
preferred. 

BLANCHE, twenty-seven, medium height, brown hair, 
brown eyes, is considered good looking, and is educated 
and of musical tastes. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
handsome, fond of music and dancing, and must possess 
some private income of his own. 

AcatTHa, twenty, light, fair hair, brown eyes, and 
thought to be very good looking, is fond also of music 
and painting, and 1s passionately fond of dancing, Re- 
spondent must be about her own age, tall, dark, hand- 
some, and well educated. 

JuuiaN, thirty, a student of medicine, considered good 
looking, very gocd am teur musician, fair,and good tem- 

rod. Respondent must be of loving disposition, and 

omesticated, fond of music, and possess some income 
of her own. * 

Emir, twenty-three, medium height, dark hair, light- 
gray eyes, thoroughly domesticated, desires to corre- 
spond with a young man about the same age, tall, good 
looking, and affectionate, fond of home, and a tradesman 
preferred. ‘ 

H. H., thirty-three, medium height, of great business 
capability, brown hair, brown expressive eyes, moustache, 
and considered very good looking. Respondent must 
not more than thirty and must be loving and domesti- 
cated. 

Asorosvs, twenty-four, 5ft. Sin. in height, a surgeon, 
dark, blue eyes, considered good looking, and of an affec- 
tionate disposition. Respondent must be a blonde, pretty, 
possessing a good and full:figure, and must be affectionate 
and domesticated. 

Srmpze Sraon, 5ft. 8in., good looking, fair, blue eyes, 
fond of society and music, has a good situation and 
salary, and also about 1001. perannum when of age. Re- 
spondent must be of medium height, good looking, aud 
must have a little money- 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Nonsense is responded to by—“* Annie,” eighteen, 
5ft. lin., dark hair and eyes, and thinks she would be all 
he requires. 

Anonrma by—"T. B.,” thirty-three, a tradesman, who 
thinks he is all she requires, 

Wituiam 8S. by—“‘ A Dorsetshire Lass,” who thinks 
she is all he requires, 

Gitpert by—‘ Annie M.,” twenty-three, medium 
height, loving, and domesticated, in a good position, is 
fair and good looking. 

Litman by—* S. W.,” professional gentleman, tall, 
dark, accomplished, considered hand , and pc 3 
a fair income. 

Craupe by—“ Daisy,” twenty, fair, blue eyes, medium 
— of a loving disposition, domesticated, and fond of 

ome. 

F, H, S. by—* Susie,” twenty, rather dark hair and 
eyes, a of home and children, and thoroughly domes- 
ticated. 

Grorce by—‘‘ Edith,” twenty-one, fair complexion, 
golden hair, and considered pretty, fond of home, and is 
a good pianist. “‘ Edith” is in receipt of a good in- 
come. 
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